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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR LIVING 


RALPH Borsopi 


In education for living, as contrasted with education for making money, 
Mr. Borsodi sees a great opportunity for increasing economic security and 


human happiness. 


“Education for living’ means, among other things, 


training in the skills and arts of home production for home consumption, 
so that men and women will be able to provide for themselves what the) 
need or desire for their own use and enjoyment, from food and clothing 
to music and drama. This would lessen their dependence on impermanent 


jobs and give them full-time occupation. 


Mr. Borsodi, in this article, 


applies to the vocational problem the philosophy expressed in his well 
known book called Flight from the City. 


industrial production can function 
only through the division and sub- 
The more elaborate 
such a system, the more dependent it be- 
comes upon the division of labor into 


N ECONOMIC system based upon 


division of labor. 


highly specialized occupations. With 
such a system, all products tend to uni- 
formity; all processes and machinery are 
standardized; all work is specialized. And 
each worker tends to become a specialist. 
In order that the system may function suc- 
cessfully, it is obvious that it must be at 
all times adequately supplied with work- 
ets for the vocations in which they spec- 
ialize. 

Naturally enough, in our factory-dom- 
inated civilization, when we first came to 
recognize this as a task for education, we 
tended to identify preparation of men 


and women for their occupations and vo- 
cations with preparation for the special- 
ized jobs, trades, and professions upon 
which they would have to depend for the 
money with which to buy what the in- 
dustrial order had to supply them. Vo- 
cational education tended, therefore, to 
become first of all education in how to 
earn money, and to furnish a sharp con- 
trast, with its “practical” training, to the 
cultural and non-economic training of 
academic education. 


II 


Unfortunately the industrial order is 
not a static one. If it were, the problem 
of training people for their vocations and 
the problem of adjusting them to their 
occupations would be relatively simple. 
Inventions, both mechanical and method- 
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ological, come and go, and production 
and distribution, commerce and finance, 
public and professional service, change 
with them. 

Styles also change—styles in clothing, 
in foods, in furnishings, in housing—and 
the demands for the products of various 
industries come and go with these changes 
in fashion and custom. Each new prod- 
uct, and each new method of manufactur- 
ing and distributing it, brings new 
factories, new businesses, and new profes- 
sions into existence. These grow and 
prosper as the demand for the new prod- 
ucts and new services rises, and when the 
demand begins to decrease, they begin to 
shrink, and if the demand shifts to some- 
thing still newer, they tend to disappear 
altogether—and the specialized occupa- 
tions which came into existence with them 
disappear with them. 

The nation not so long ago furnished 
employment to a great army of wheel- 
wrights, blacksmiths, saddlers, liverymen, 
veterinarians. When the automobile 
came in, these workers were not only un- 
employed—their educations, their skills, 
their experiences were rendered valueless. 
The automobile, it is true, created an 
enormous demand for workers differently 
trained—for automobile mechanics, auto- 
mobile engineers, automobile salesmen, 
not to mention the “specialists” in the 
collateral new industries of petroleum 
and rubber. If some new invention—the 
aeroplane, perhaps,—reduces the demand 
for automobiles as the automobile reduced 
the demand for horses and wagons, then 
the specialized occupations which came 
into existence with the automobile will in 
turn tend to disappear. 

Change (or progress, if you prefer that 
term) thus creates a problem in re-train- 
ing and re-adjusting people—a much 
more difficult task today when nearly 
everybody is trained to operate a narrowly 
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specialized machine than it used to be jp 
the pre-industrialized past when a high 
degree of versatility was essential t 
survival. 

As the industrial system becomes more 
and more complex, as it becomes more 
and more specialized in the interests of 
efficiency, the magnitude and the nature 
of these occupational shifts tend to be 
come greater and more frequent—the 
shifts may be not only from one job to 
another, but from one industry to some 
other industry, and from one section of 
the country to another section. Industry 
itself has recognized this difficulty, and 
efficiency engineers try to offset the losses 
thus caused by reducing every job to a 
dead level of simplicity so that the work- 
ers for any job may be trained almost 
overnight. But the more the engineers 
simplify operative processes, the more 
they complicate the technical and admin- 
istrative processes. In order to be able to 
produce with masses of robots at the 
bottom of the industrial hierarchy, in- 
dustrialism finds itself forced to utilize 
more and more intensively specialized 
technicians and administrators at the top. 

That American education has recog: 
nized the importance of this problem, and 
that those interested in vocational educa- 
tion and guidance have boldly faced the 
difficulties of occupational training by de- 
veloping methods adequate to its magni 
tude, is all to the good. But it is not 
enough. Unless society is to be permitted 
to shake itself to pieces—emotionally as 
well as economically—by an ever-growing 
dependence upon industrialism, educators 
must not permit vocational education to 
be confined to job-securing, money-mak- 
ing subjects. 


Ill 


The present vocational problem has 
been rendered more difficult by what 
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might be called a psychological by-prod- 
uct of industrialism. 

In pre-industrial societies, the task of 
choosing among the various occupations 
was made easy by the fact that everybody 
in the community, including each youth 
making a vocational selection, was famil- 
jar with nearly all the existing trades, 
crafts, and professions. Once such a se- 
lection was made, the absence of change, 
or the slowness of change, made it easy 
to remain in the selected occupation. In 
addition, the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of occupations were practiced 
along with farming and with domestic 
crafts of all kinds greatly reduced the 
dependence upon the specialized occupa- 
tion. It was the custom, therefore, to 
stay with the occupation which had been 
inherited or which had been selected be- 
cause of some interest or aptitude. 

Today, the selection once made, no 
such stable conditions, either social or 
economic, support the selection. On the 
contrary, to change occupations from time 
to time seems more natural than not to 
change. 

Thus to the vast numbers who need 
re-education from time to time because of 
the fickleness of industry must be added 
the armies needing re-education because 
of the fickleness of their own wills and 
and inclinations. What manifests itself 
as labor turnover at the bottom of indus- 
try—the movement of the worker from 
job to job in search of the better paying 
job and the elusive more satisfying job 
—is duplicated by the office and profes- 
sional workers ever seeking larger incomes 
of more interesting work. In an indus- 
trial order, the numbers seeking new oc- 
cupations because they are unemployed 
are probably no greater than those seek- 
ing mew occupations because they are 
tired of the work in which they are al- 
ready engaged. 


Boredom, that inescapable concomitant 
of non-creative and repetitive work, enor- 
mously adds to the size of the problem 
with which vocational education is con- 
fronted. 

Thus far, however, we have assumed 
that the identity of occupational and 
money-making employment was absolute. 
But in the actual world of today, no such 
identity exists. Enormous numbers of 
people still support themselves in whole 
or in part by work for which they re- 
ceive no money—by producing things and 
services which they need or desire for 
their own use and for the use of their 
own families. The entire time of mil- 
lions of homemakers and a part of the 
time of every man and woman is still de- 
voted to occupations in which they sew 
and knit, cook and preserve, farm and 
garden for their own consumption. 

“One of the greatest population move- 
ments of centuries is taking place in 
America today,” says a bulletin of the 
New York State College of Agriculture. ' 
“City people are moving to the country 
at the rate of over two million per year. 
The interesting thing about this new 
‘back-to-the-land’ movement is that most 
of these people are not locating on large 
farms; they are becoming part-time farm- 
ers or rural residents. That is, they are 
living in the country and going back and 
forth to their jobs in the city.” These 
people support themselves, so to speak, 
by two occupations—one, a money-making 
occupation, and the other a varied, pro- 
ductive occupation in which they produce 
for their own use. 

This is a fact which, it seems to me, 
we should not ignore, partly because my 
studies indicate that even in industrial- 
ized America nearly 40 per cent of all 


1Is It Cheaper to Live in the Country? By 
Kenneth Hood. Bulletin 63, April 1934, New 
York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca. 
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the wealth produced each year is still pro- 
duced for use and consumption at home 
and only 60 per cent produced in industry 
by those engaged in “gainful occupations,” 
but mainly because what I like to call 
domestic production furnishes the only 
natural alternative to the insecurities and 
instabilities of employment and money- 
making in our industrialized society. 

The greater the danger that my job or 
my profession may disappear, the more 
important it becomes that I should have 
some secure alternative method of pro- 
ducing what those dependent upon me 
need in order to live. 

Re-education for another money-mak- 
ing job is not enough. In the race be- 


tween the inventors, who are forever 
changing the jobs, and the educators who 
are trying to perfect methods of re-train- 
ing people for the new jobs, the educators 
are inevitably going to lag behind. They 
cannot avoid doing so since, in the very 
nature of things, they cannot prepare in 


advance for what the inventors have not 
yet invented. 

A very important choice between two 
sets of values has therefore to be made. 
Either the interests of the industrial order, 
with its gospel of change, must be placed 
before all other values, or the interests of 
human beings must be put first. If the 
decision is that the progress and prosper- 
ity of industry is most important—and 
this is the choice which it seems to me 
America has thus far made—some mass 
method of bridging this gap and of sup- 
porting people while education catches 
up with change is obviously essential. 
Unemployment insurance, which is a mea- 
sure for social support of people who are 
rendered idle by industrial and economic 
change, is the logical corollary of an eco- 
nomic system dominated by the needs of 
industry. 

But if the choice favors the happiness 


of the people and the decision is that th; 
cultivation of the good life is more im. 
portant than the progress of industr 
then the education of people to suppor 
themselves regardless of what happens tc 
their money-making jobs is essentia| 
This kind of education I have called edy. 
cation for living, in contrast with edy. 
cation for money-making. 

The training of the men and womer 
of America who are either already jp 
part supporting themselves by home pro- 
duction, and of the millions who would 
like to do so, constitutes in my opinion a 
great opportunity and a great challenge 
to those interested in occupational edu- 
cation. 


IV 

Teaching people to live in homes which 
they themselves care for; to live in the 
country, amid growing things, on land 
which they can cultivate for themselves; 
to bake and preserve; to sew and knit; to 
spin and weave; to work in clay and lea- 
ther and wood and iron and copper, and 
to produce in these crafts things for their 
own use and enjoyment; above ali, to 
sing and dance, to compose and recite, 
to read and converse so that they may 
amuse and entertain themselves—these 
seem to me the cardinal features of edu- 
cation for living. Varied as these subjects 
are, they are alike in that, thus taught, 
they would all aim at training people to 
an “occupation” in which they produced 
what they needed or desired for their own 
use and consumption, in contrast with 
producing them for sale to an impersonal 
social market. 

Every one of these subjects is being 
taught—for money-making purposes, 
however—in our schools today. We have 
schools of agriculture, in which farmers 
are taught how to specialize in the com- 
mercial production of wheat, of apples, 
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of milk, of cabbage. Why shouldn’t we 
seriously undertake to teach the millions 
of part-time farmers and the millions of 
backyard gardeners and poultry keepers 
how to obtain the maximum return, both 
in quality and in quantity, from this 
work of theirs? 

We have professional and vocational 
shools for architects and engineers, but 
the courses given are designed to teach 
them how to make money building mon- 
umental works—churches and skyscrap- 
ets, bridges and factories. Why shouldn't 
people be able to go to schools where they 
can learn how to design homes for them- 
selves, to install running water, to take 
care of modern electrical appliances? 

All the technical knowledge needed for 
spinning, dyeing, and weaving, for design- 
ing and sewing, and doing all these things 
eficiently, is now available and being 
taught to those who intend to earn money 
in these occupations. Why shouldn't 
this knowledge be made available to 
those who could use it to produce honest, 
beautiful fabrics and garments for their 
own use? 
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Finally, why shouldn't we approach the 
study of singing and music, of drama and 
dancing, as arts to be practiced for their 
own sake and for the entertainment which 
would be afforded to people in our own 
homes, instead of almost exclusively as 
something to be learned for gainful 
purposes or as something to be enjoyed 
as spectators of professional entertainers? 

The more people are led to play spon- 
taneously, participating actively in music 
and dancing, instead of being mere pas- 
sive onlookers; the more they are taught 
how to cook and and garden 
effectively; the more they are helped in 
the practical problems of what kind of 
equipment to buy, in securing the sup- 
plies and material which they need, in 
buying land and in building and remodel- 
ing their homes; the more aid they are 
given in solving the problem of applying 
new methods and new machines to the old 
arts and handicrafts—the less dependent 
will they be upon their money-making 
jobs, and the less will they surrender 
themselves as hostages to the fortunes of 
an unstable industrial order. 


scw 
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UNSEEN BLUSHERS 


Adult education should 


perform the necessary task of discovering the 
unsatisfied needs and wants of adult life. 


It is not only true that many 


a flower is born to blush unseen, but many an interest and many a power 
in individuals is fated to remain unreleased unless opportunity is given 


for their di 


essentially one of freeing the latent ca 


and liberation. The movement o 


adult education is 
ities of individuals so that they 


may function for the happiness of individuals and the welfare of society. 


—Harry A. OVERSTREET 
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ROCKLAND COUNTY'S SELF-SURVEY 


Continuous Fact Finding as the Basis of Its Developing Program of 
Vocational Education and Guidance 


Witsur I. Goocu and LEONARD M. MILLER 


Nesciccataaiieat 


The following account of what is happening—and how it is being 
caused to happen—in the planning and development of the vocational 
education and guidance program of Rockland County, New York, will 
be of interest not only to those who are concerned with other county-wide 
programs already established or in contemplation, but to all students of 
guidance administration and practice. Here is an experiment and a dem- 
onstration in which survey techniques are a continuous and integral part 
of the actual process of program building, not merely a means of gather- 
ing information for later use in such a program. The survey task and 
its outcomes thus far are described by two participants: Mr. Miller, the 
County Director of Guidance, and Dr. Gooch, field representative of the 
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seriously the injunction, “Know 
thyself.” It describes an experi- 
ment in the application of a self-survey 
technique which is both broad in scope 
and purposeful in design. This attempt 
at self-analysis embraces the occupational, 
industrial, and commercial aspects of the 
common life of a community. Its pur- 
pose is to furnish the necessary factual 
basis for the intelligent planning and ef- 
ficient administration of the county voca- 
tional guidance and education program. 
The present tense applies here, because 
the survey is not completed and is not in- 
tended to be completed. It is perennial, 
or continuous, in its nature. However, cer- 
tain features of the enterprise may be 
noted or evaluated at this time. It is 
likely that some of them will have in- 
terest and significance for other communi- 
ties which are starting or amplifying vo- 
cational guidance or education programs. 
Among these features is the manner in 


T= is the story of a county that took 


which the survey was conceived and set 

* going. The impetus came wholly from 
within, and in the conduct and direction 
of the study the county has depended 
largely on its own resources. 

Another notable, although perhaps not 
unique feature, is the degree to which 
pupil participation has been found both 
feasible and desirable. Born of necessity, 
and of the desire to make practical ap- 
plication on a large scale of the theory of 
learning by doing, pupil participation has 
been found a major aid in community 
self-analysis. Furthermore, this is prob- 
ably one of the few attempts to analyze 
deliberately and carefully the needs of an 
entire community before attempting to 
set up de novo a program of vocational 
education and guidance. 

Responsibility for the survey rests 
primarily with the Vocational Education 
and Extension Board, created in 1931 by 
the County Board of Supervisors acting 
under authority of a state enactment. 
























This board consists of nine members: 
three appointed by the District Superin- 
tendent of Schools, three by the Farm 
and Home Bureau, and three by the 
Board of Supervisors. All appointments, 
however, are subject to the approval of 
the latter. 

The Vocational Education and Exten- 
sion Board is charged with the respons- 
ibility of formulating and putting into 
effect a program of vocational guidance 
and education for the county. It is em- 
powered to employ a director and other 
personnel to make effective its policies. 
The law stipulates that one-half the salary 
of each qualified person employed by the 
board shall be paid by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, provided, however, 
that the amount so contributed in each 
instance shall not exceed one thousand 
dollars yearly. 

The present policy of the board is to 
promote its work through the local school 
systems of the county. It provides the 
services of its director for the establish- 
ment of programs of vocational guidance 
in those schools which contract for such 
services. Present programs consist largely 
of counseling, individual and group; 
teaching courses in occupations and oc- 
cupational problems; and the promotion 
of occupational research. 

It was in the late summer of 1932 that 
the Vocational Board and its director de- 
termined upon an occupational, indus- 
trial, and commercial survey of the 
county. This decision was reached be- 
cause it was their belief, after a short 
period of inventory, that more occupa- 
tional and vocational information was 
needed if they were to plan intelligently 
and to administer efficiently their pro- 
gtam of vocational guidance and educa- 
tion. The board had been in existence 
for little more than a year; the director 


was newly appointed. They had no pat- 
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tern for their program in its local setting, 
and few guide-posts. So they asked: 
What are the vocational guidance and 
education needs of this county? 


Historical Background 


The board, largely recruited from long- 
time residents, knew that theirs was a 
county with a full and eventful indus- 
trial and occupational history, a county 
which in miniature had experienced 
many of the socio-economic changes of 
Western civilization during the last three 
centuries. It had witnessed the shift 
from general to specialized agriculture; 
many phases of the industrial revolution 
as applied to manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, commerce, and trade had taken 
place within its borders. It had experi- 
enced the rise and decay of industries and 
occupations, the depletion of natural re- 
sources, the rise of large industries, the 
advance of machine technology, the meta- 
morphosis of transportation, the growth 
of professional and service groups, the 
organization of labor unions, and the in- 
creasing mobility of labor. 

It was at Haverstraw, on the west bank 
of the Hudson, that some of the most 
important processes of brick manufacture 
were perfected. At the close of the third 
quarter of the last century there were 40 
brick companies in this village employing 
2,500 men and manufacturing more than 
300 million bricks yearly. This same vil- 
lage launched 63 vessels in 1884. Today 
neither bricks nor vessels contribute ap- 
preciably to the industrial life of 
Haverstraw. 

Toward the middle of the nineteenth 
century nearly 2 thousand men and wo- 
men were employed in shoe factories in 
Nyack alone. Yet scarcely more than 
a dozen people in the entire county are 
now engaged in the manufacture of shoes. 


In the Ramapo Hills, nearly a century 
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ago, a number of iron processes were 
perfected and gave promise of a growing 
industry. But the promise was never ful- 
filled, although there are still some iron 
industries in the Ramapo area. 

Other occupations such as quarrying, 
mining, and ice cutting have flourished 
and died, each employing thousands of 
men at one time or another. The growth 
and absorptive capacity of new industry 
and mobility of labor have been one of 
the little understood and less realized 
but, nevertheless, important phenomena 
of this county, as they have been of the 
nation. Shoe manufacturing and ice 
cutting, mining and shipbuilding, have 
all but deserted Rockland County, largely 
the victims of advancing technology. Yet 
today one of the largest paper-box fac- 
tories of the nation operates here, and one 
of the most important serum laboratories 
of the country is expanding rapidly in 
Pearl River. 

These facts of history and current con- 
ditions are obvious, so obvious that some 
of them have even trickled into the cur- 
ricula of the schools. But the implica- 
tions of these conditions, past and present, 
are little noted or understood. 

So long as the transformation from 
bricks to boxes and from shoes to serums 
went on smoothly, and the available hu- 
man resources of the county were in 
demand, facts and figures and other in- 
formation about the industrial, commer- 
cial, and occupational life of the county 
may have had little more than academic 
interest. But unemployment came to 
Rockland County. And the utilization 
of human resources became a serious 
problem there, as elsewhere. As unem- 
ployment was nearing its peak the Vo- 
cational Education and Extension Board 
was organized. 

Although the board and the director 
were greatly concerned about abnormal 
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unemployment among the youth and 
young people of the county, and pushe; 
their program with vigor because of j 
their chief problem was to create , 
continuing organization of vocational 
education and guidance.  Present-da 
economic disturbances and their accom. 
panying occupational maladjustment; 
were major issues to be studied, but the 
principal aim was to create a program and 
organization to function permanently 4s 
an educational institution of the county. 
One factor which was largely unknown 
and which early presented certain diff- 
culties, was the effect of the close prox- 
imity of New York City and the great 
industrial areas of New Jersey. It was 


estimated by some that fully half of the 
gainfully employed of Rockland Count, 
were employed in the metropolitan area 
outside the county. And it was known 
that much work was done within the 
county, particularly in building trades, by 
people residing outside the county. Con- 


sequently the question arose, to what ex- 
tent and in what ways must the program 
of vocational guidance and education con- 
form to the general pattern of the whole 
metropolitan area? 

Late in the summer of 1932 the board 
and the director took an inventory of 
the available information which appeared 
to be relevant to the task which they had 
set for themselves. The director, with 
Robert Bruére of Palisades, who had ini- 
tiated activities resulting in the appoint- 
ment of the board and who now served 
upon it, summarized existing data and 
information. This summary was later 
published in one of the county news- 
papers in February, 1933, and reprinted in 
pamphlet form. The data were drawn 
from the United States Census, the State 
Department of Labor, and from the clas- 
sified telephone directory, and consisted 
largely of an enumeration of the major 
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occupations in which the people of Rock- 
land County engaged, and the number in 
each. Other items available for the 
county were statistics of illiteracy, school 
pulation and attendance, density of 
population, and nationality. 
Close scrutiny indicated that this sum- 


| mary was an unsatisfactory instrument 


for planning a program of vocational gui- 
dance and education. The census data 
were not current; they had been gathered 
several years before. They failed to give 
a concise and clear-cut picture of the oc- 
cupational life of the county since all of 
the gainfully employed were reported in 
approximately 40 groups. The building 
trades were largely grouped together, as 
were the professions, and those in per- 
sonal and domestic service. Moreover, 
census data for subdivisions of the county 
were not available. The United States 


Census Bureau does not report statistics 
for cities of less than 25,000. And while 
Rockland County is semi-urban, the larg- 


est village has a population of only 6,000. 
In short, there was little delineation of 
the industrial, commercial, and profes- 
sional life of the county, and—a far 
more serious lack—no picture of the oc- 
cupations within industries, trade, com- 
merce, the professions, and the personal 
service groups. 

Moreover, there was no indication of 
the extent to which this summary por- 
trayed the employment situation of Rock- 
land County, and how much of it was 
drawn from beyond the county. It was 
no more than a rough sketch of how the 
people residing in Rockland County were 
employed. Other needful data were 
lacking. There were no unemployment 
figures, and no information as to seasonal 
employment or labor turnover. In short, 
absorptive capacity or opportunities for 
employment were unknown. Likewise, 
there was no indication of how a boy or 


girl should gain entry into an occupation, 
nor of the training and education neces- 
sary or desirable. 

These lacks and shortcomings were 
disturbing. The inventory of available 
information which had culminated in the 
summary had served its purpose well. 
The very meagerness and unsatisfactory 
character of the result served to induce 
the board at the suggestion of the director 
to undertake an occupational and indus- 
trial and commercial survey of the county. 
The board made this purpose known 
to the National Occupational Conference, 
with a request for assistance and coop- 
eration which was cordially granted. 


Specific Objectives 

Although the inadequacy of available 
information was recognized, the specific 
needs were not clearly understood. It 
was believed, however, that if a program 
were to be formulated intelligently and 
administered effectively these general in- 
formational needs must ultimately be 
satisfied : 


1. Information for use by the director of 
guidance and by teachers in the daily gui- 
dance program, particularly in the counseling 
of pupils. This must include specific, cur- 
rent information for use in “critical cases,” 
which are in fact placement rather than gui- 
dance cases, and which demand answers to 
the question: Where can I, get a job, any 
job, today? And it must include that type 
of information which is largely a mixture of 
fact, prophecy, and imagination, and leads 
pupils to discover life careers for themselves. 

2. Information which would lead to the 
establishment of a vocational education pro- 
gram in line with need. 

3. Information for 
service. 

4. Information by means of which to 
stimulate the interest of the pupil in prob- 
lems of occupational adjustment before the 
need for the information becomes critical. 

5. Information by means of which to 
stimulate the interest and gain the coopera- 
tion and support of the schools, the occupa- 


junior placement 
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tional groups, and the people generally, in 
vocational guidance and education. 

6. Information for the evaluation of the 
vocational guidance and education program. 

The sponsors of the survey recognized 
that they did not have the means at their 
disposal to bring to fruition within a de- 
sirable period of time such an ambitious 
program. Moreover, they clearly recog- 
nized that the need for much of the infor- 
mation would arise and be understood 
only as the program progressed; in short 
that there were experimental elements in 
the contemplated survey and that the 
project could not be entirely planned in 
advance. 

Although the program of action was 
not so planned in the beginning, it was 
divided into two parts. The initial effort 
was determined by these considerations: 

1. The need for occupational information 
for daily counseling purposes was insistent. 
Though the total life span may be long, 
human occupational resources are extremely 
owe particularly when potentialities are 

ing thwarted. 

2. There was great need to stimulate the 
interest of secondary school pupils in voca- 
tional problems before such problems would 
become acute in their lives. 

3. The financial resources of the board 
were limited. 

4. For further planning and amplification 
of their program there was need fee a gen- 
eral picture of the current occupational life 
of the county, and for clarification of the 
occupational relationship of the county to 
the metropolitan area. 

These considerations—the need for im- 
mediate action, the desire to enlist pupil 
interest, the limited financial resources, 
and the need for general information be- 
fore securing the more specialized types of 
data—early suggested that the pupil-body 
of the county might actively participate, 
if not become the chief actors, in this oc- 
cupational drama. Against this it was 
urged that such action was experiment- 
ing with an experiment; that secondary 
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school pupils could not be used in , 
major rdle for collecting occupational jp. 
formation, some of which had never be. 
fore been secured. The likelihood of 
disaster because of the inexperience of 
secondary school pupils did not, however. 
cause the experiment to be dropped. 
Rather, certain safeguards were estab- 
lished. Mainly, the experiment was 
highly decentralized. Each school distric 
was made the unit of operations. Thus 
the pupils would work in areas which 
were well known to them, and where 
they were often known. Moreover, this 
decentralization made it possible for close 
personal supervision by school principals 
and teachers. 

The small-unit organization was one 
safeguard, a training period for the pupil; 
was another. If secondary school boys 
and girls were to be charged with a seri- 
ous responsibility, they must have a spe 
cific pattern of operations, not only to 
guide them in these operations, but also 
to impress upon them a seriousness of 
purpose which boys and girls of this age 
do not always have. The degree of suc- 
cess or failure of the project seemed to 
be predicated upon the extent to which 
the pupils could grasp the essential char- 
acteristics of the experiment. 

While these two features—small-unit 
organization with definite placing of sup- 
ervisory responsibilities, and a training 
period for the pupils—were recognized 
as important before the experiment got 
under way, the degree to which they 
would determine the success of the under- 
taking was not clearly understood until 
the project was well started. The great: 
est difficulties and the most conspicuous 
failures appeared where the pupils were 
inadequately trained and where the school 
districts contained areas of congested 
population. 

The proposal to use secondary school 
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pupils (including those in grades 7 and 
g) in securing certain types of occupa- 
tional information was placed before the 
executives of the 47 school districts of 
the county. They agreed as a body to 
cooperate in the undertaking. Following 
this decision, the District Superintendent 
| of Schools sent a letter to the Board of 
Trustees of each school district explain- 
ing the need and the nature of the ex- 
periment, and the part which the schools 
were to play in it. 

The next step was to secure someone 
in the schools of each district, a person 
who understood the essential purposes 
of the project and believed in its ultimate 
success, to direct and supervise the activi- 
ties in that area. Often this was a prin- 
cipal, more often it was a teacher acting 
with a principal, or a teacher alone. 


Two Major Phases 

It was at this point that the decision 
was reached to divide the project into two 
phases. Certain skepticism concerning 
the usefulness of the pupils in the sur- 
vey task had arisen. It was decided that 
the first phase—in which the pupils were 
to take major responsibility—would be 
carefully limited to such information as 
could be secured by interviewing the gain- 
fully employed, or members of their 
family. The cards which were distributed 
to the pupils as their working guides, 
and upon which they were to record the 
data sought, called for this information: 

1. General (to be secured for each per- 
son residing in the county), including name, 
address, age, race, state or country of birth, 
family relationship, length of residence in 
county, previous place of residence. Some 
of this information was not essential to the 
general purpose of the survey, but it was 
important as research material if it were 
found desirable to relate such matters as 
age, nationality, length of residence in the 
ounty, and family responsibility to occupa- 
ti factors ma 4 as unemployment, type 
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of present employment, length of employ- 
ment, and place of employment. More- 
over, detailed general information made 

ible easy identification of each person 
interviewed. 

2. Occupational (to be secured for all 
gainfully occupied). 

a. Name of firm, industry, business, or 
reget by which or in which engaged. 

is was to establish the industrial, trade, 
commercial, professional (ef cetera) classifi- 
cation. 

b. Exact location of such firm, industry, 
or business. This clearly established the 
location of employment as within or outside 
the county. 

¢. Exact position held or description of 
work done. It was hoped that a more truly 
functional and minute classification of occu- 
pations might be secured from this item than 
could be found in the United States Census. 
For example, the classification, “farmers— 
owners, tenants, and laborers,” means little 
to the boy or girl who is interested in grow- 
ing apples, or raising dogs, or keeping bees. 
Likewise “clerk” is a vague term and needs 
refinement; also “operative.” The United 
States Census lists millions of people merely 
as “operatives” in the metal, chemical, cloth- 
ing, food, leather, and other industries. For 
vocational education and guidance purposes 
a more particular classification is needed. 

d. Length of time employed in this 
position. 

3. Unemployment. 

a. Specific reason why unemployed. 

b. Nature of last employment and length 
of this employment. 

c. Date when last employed. 

d. Kind of employment desired. 


Period of Preparation 

Before the cards were placed in the 
hands of the pupils, there was a period of 
preparation. This preparation varied in 
amount and nature among the school dis- 
tricts, and in some cases was very meager. 

Only where guidance was a part of the 
school program and its essential purposes 
understood by teachers, and not unfamil- 
iar to pupils, was it possible to lay a basic 
type of foundation program for the work 
of the survey. Elsewhere the pupils were 
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told in simple terms the probable useful- 
ness of the material in planning to meet 
their needs. 

There was one type of preparation, 
however, which was everywhere success- 
ful, although not uniformly so. In the 
beginning it was planned as an expedient 
to show the pupils the physical setting of 
their survey; in the end it served a far 
more significant purpose. Maps of the 47 
school districts were made by the pupils 
with the cooperation of an engineer. 

These maps were necessary in order 
to prevent duplication and to assure com- 
plete coverage of the territory. Because 
the exact boundary lines of many of the 
school districts were not well known and 
because there were maps of only five, 
considerable time had to be spent in lo- 
cating boundary lines, drawing the maps, 
and spotting on them the houses and busi- 
ness establishments. It was this creative 
effort on the part of the pupils, this be- 


ginning with something physical and tan- 
gible and understandable, that caught 
their fancy and gave meaning to the sur- 


vey paper. Once the pupil had before 
him in miniature, as a result of his own 
effort, the whole panorama of his school 
district—homes, stores, and other busi- 
ness establishments, farms, factories, quar- 
ries, railroads, trunk highways, and all 
places where men and women live and 
work—he saw in this familiar scene 
something new: industry, commerce, 
transportation, agriculture, professional 
life. 

In some areas this pre-survey project 
threatened to become the whole project. 
Classes set out at seven o'clock in the 
morning to do their map-work. Afoot, 
on bicycles, or in their family cars they 
located dwellings, places of business, and 
factories. Even baseball succumbed, the 
members of one team giving up their 
afternoon practice so that they might com- 
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plete the district map to their satisfaction 

The final type of preparation was , 
thorough explanation of the cards them. 
selves. Typical answers which might x 
expected to each question were explained 
in a blackboard demonstration. Likewise 
mimeographed sheets showing the type 
and the fullness of the answers desired 
were given to the pupils, for their own 
use, and the use of those who were to be 
interviewed. 

Before the cards were taken from the 
building a considerable part of the survey 
had been accomplished. Secondary schoo! 
pupils were able to supply, with few ex. 
ceptions, all of the information for their 
families. Moreover, all the information 
recorded on the school census sheets for 
each district was transferred to the surve 
cards. It was noticed by the pupils that 
the interview was more satisfactory when 
they already had possession of part of the 
information. 


Survey Findings and Lacks 

The preparation had been long, but 
the major engagement was short and in- 
cisive; with more than a thousand pupils 
spread over the county much of the survey 
was accomplished in a few hours. Of 
course there was not complete success. In 
some cases it was necessary to visit a home 
several times before a satisfactory inter: 
view could be secured; in rare cases it was 
necessary for an adult to approach the 
householder. In even rarer cases there 
was protest to the school principal by 
telephone. But this invariably resulted in 
a granted interview. 

The task of the pupils was now com- 
pleted. Almost without exception they 
were proud to have had a share in the 
undertaking; they felt that they had been 
entrusted with a task of adult magnitude, 
and had not failed. Many of those who 
had been apathetic toward their regular 
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curricular activities were among the most 
industrious workers on the survey. 

Plans had been made to experiment 
with the part pupils might play in tabu- 
lating and assembling the survey results. 
These plans, however, could not be car- 
ried out, as it was now late in the school 
year, and the belief was prevalent that 
the pupils much preferred working with 
the survey materials to preparing for 
examinations. 

The tabulations were made by a corps 
of Emergency Relief workers, under the 
supervision of the Director of Vocational 
Guidance. The classification of the U. S. 
Census Bureau was used for the first tabu- 
lations; some groups, however, being 
broken down into sub-categories almost 
immediately. ‘The data were made avail- 
able by school districts, towns, and for the 
entire county. Presently the director was 
journeying about the county with a sheet 
five feet wide and seven feet long show- 
ing on one table, by school districts, and 


by towns, how the people of Rockland 
County were employed. 

It was now time for another inventory. 
What information was at hand and what 


was needed? Data were in hand from 
which to construct any type of general 
occupational picture of the county and 
its subdivisions—the towns, villages, and 
school districts. ' For example, from the 
survey catds could be determined not only 
how many stenographers lived in Rock- 
land County, but also how many were em- 
ployed in the county, in New York City, 
in New Jersey, and elsewhere, and if oc- 
casion should arise, the types of establish- 
ments in which they worked: box 
factories, imsurance companies, savings 
banks, or wholesale houses. Likewise, 
the number of stenographers living in 
Rockland, but employed outside, by 
whom, and how long, could be shown. 
In short, almost any type of occupational 


classification might be made, if found 
desirable. 

There was also an adequate picture of 
unemployment: the severity of the total 
situation, and the severity among the vari- 
ous occupations, as well as the period of 
unemployment, with some indications of 
the reasons for lack of employment. Us- 
ually, however, the reasons given were 
personal, such as illness, or in general 
terms, as “factory shut-down,” or “laid- 
off.” The real reasons, of course, lie be- 
hind the factory shut-down and the 
lay-off. 

Furthermore, a number of unusual 
situations were brought to light as the 
data were assembled. For example, the 
first table compiled in the entire survey, 
indicating population trends for each 
town by decades from 1890 to 1930, and 
for 1934, disclosed that the population 
had been relatively stationary in four of 
the county’s towns (or townships) from 
1930 to 1934, but had increased substan- 
tially—from 18,029 to 23,295—in the re- 
maining area, Orangetown. The answer 
was first sought in facts concerning in- 
dustry, commerce, and business. But 
none was found. Ultimately, it was dis- 
covered that the increase was almost iden- 
tical with the number of inmates (4,139) 
in the Rockland State Hospital which had 
been established in Orangetown after the 
1930 census was taken. 

This was disappointing, as it meant that 
Rockland County’s population had not in- 
creased in such manner as to open ways 
for new employment. Or so it appeared 
at first. Further investigation of this 
hospital, and other similar institutions in 
the county (there are more than ten thou- 
sand inmates in the various institutions 
and homes) revealed that here was one of 
the most promising employment areas in 
the county. Guides, guards, attendants, 
a few technicians, and, above all, male 
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nurses were in demand, and practically 
the entire personnel was recruited from 
without the county. This situation had 
arisen because Rockland was not aware of 
the needs of the institutions and thus did 
not know its own opportunities. Voca- 
tional guidance was needed here—first, 
to discover the opportunities, and second, 
to overcome the antipathy toward nursing 
as a male profession and toward employ- 
ment in state and private institutions for 
abnormal or subnormal and otherwise un- 
fortunate human beings. In connection 
with these institutions a number of other 
guidance problems calling for close scru- 
tiny were presented. 


The Second Phase 
Thus, besides the general information 
which helped form the total picture, de- 
tailed statistics which had been compiled 
pointed toward various types of special- 
ized local occupational research. Yet there 
were still great gaps in the information 


and serious limitations to its usefulness 
which led to a second phase of the survey. 

If, for example, boys and girls were 
found to be interested in opportunities 
for the various types of clerks, data were 
available indicating that there were 701 
clerks (except store clerks) living in 
Rockland County, and that 508, or more 
than 70 per cent, were employed in New 
York City alone. Moreover, these data 
revealed the particular job of each clerk 
in the specific type of business in which 
he was employed. But there was little 
actual evidence about current and future 
opportunities for employment in this 
field, except that the total number of 
clerks was relatively large, and that there 
was little unemployment among them. 
Questions of absorptive capacity were 
largely unanswered, and few questions 
involving raw data or statistics are as im- 
portant as these are for vocational 
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guidance and vocational educatiog 

Furthermore, except for “book inf. 
mation” about occupations, usually applic 
able to the country as a whole anj 
therefore general, there was little info. 
mation concerning the actual source 
from which many entrants into occup, 
tions were recruited; the experience 
training, and education required or de. 
sitable; probable salaries; hours of work 
seasonal aspects of work, if any; and the 
like. Such questions as these could bx 
answered most successfully and reliably 
by going to the business, industrial, and 
commercial establishments and organiz:. 
tions of the county, and to those outside 
which draw considerable numbers from 
the county. 

The pattern of the second phase of 
the survey was not determined by sclect- 
ing types of information which could be 
successfully secured by school pupils, l- 
though it had been hoped that they might 
give some further assistance. Many of 
the items placed on the survey cards 
would require detailed questioning and 
careful observation and recording. Fur. 
thermore, it would be necessary to 
exercise great care in approaching the 
establishments and organizations if com 
prehensive information were to be se- 
cured successfully. Likewise, some of 
the information to be recorded was not 
to be obtained by interview but by care- 
ful observation of the routine of the 
establishment. This was believed to be 
the best method of judging the general 
environment and conditions of work, 
health or accident hazards; lunch, recte- 
ational, and welfare activities; agreeable 
and disagreeable features of the work (by 
departments); interest in and apparent 
satisfaction with work; and (in a general 
way) relationships between employes and 


management. . 
Twenty-six items of information ulti- 
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mately were listed on the survey card. 
Many of them have been indicated above. 
Others included nature of product (or 
service); number of workers by age, and 
by sex; employment for part time and 
handicapped workers; working hours, 
including shifts, if more than one; over- 
time work and pay; regularity of work 


' and seasonal fluctuations; union organiza- 


tion; aptitude or other testing; medical 
examinations; educational or training fa- 
cilities offered; vacations, if any; special 
qualifications desired or demanded; pro- 
motional possibilities based on the num- 
ber of workers at various levels. Finally, 
space was provided on the card for a gen- 
eral estimate and for special comments. 
Among the 26 items or groups of items, 
relatively large space was given to a table 
calling for the number annually absorbed, 
by departments and type of work, and by 
age and sex. 


Continuing Tasks 

This second phase of the survey has 
been in progress for more than a year. 
However, it has not been completed. 
Nor is it likely that it will ever be com- 
pleted. It is a continuous scrutiny, exam- 
ination, and recording of the industrial, 
business, and commercial life of Rock- 
land County. An attempt is being made 
to secure, within the next few months, 
a currently completed card for each es- 
tablishment in the county. One school 
district has been completely covered once. 
But conditions change rapidly. During 
the period of the survey the Lederle 
Serum Laboratories at Pearl River have 
employed many times the number of 
gitls which they had estimated for this 
period. However, the number of new 
male employes has decreased. New in- 
formation is needed about the Lederle 
Laboratories. Likewise, the Dexter 


Folder Company has had unexpected de- 


mands, as has the Gair Box Company; 
both instances illustrate the necessity for a 
continuous review of the occupational 
situation in the county. 

Progress in securing information for 
this second phase is being made along 
three lines. Chief responsibility for se- 
curing the information lies with a full- 
time, experienced junior placement work- 
er who began visiting the larger indus- 
tries in July, 1934. Her work is supple- 
mented by the efforts of the Director of 
Vocational Guidance to enlist the aid 
of the schools—executives, teachers, and 
pupils—as well as of parent-teacher as- 
sociations, service clubs, and various in- 
dustrial and commercial organizations. 
Some of this work is promotional; much 
of it results in the immediate opening up 
of sources of information. The pupils 
have been of use, especially, in checking 
the coverage of small industries and busi- 
ness establishments in the second phase 
of the survey with the indicated employ- 
ment of the first phase. Also they have 
brought in a very considerable amount of 
information which has come to their at- 
tention and which has had meaning for 
them because of their experience in the 
first phase of the survey. Through the 
cooperation of the schools a card for every 
business and industrial organization in the 
county has been partly filled out. 

Finally, the services of an experienced 
and able Emergency Relief worker, who 
has both interviewed and observed in a 
rather wide area of the county, have been 
made available for this project. This ar- 
rangement, however, is temporary, and 
cannot be looked upon as a part of the 
continuing survey organization. 

One of the interesting as well as valu- 
able results of this phase of the survey 
is the accumulation of opinion of busi- 
ness and industrial people concerning the 
schools, their organization, curricula, 
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and procedure, and concerning the organ- 
ized efforts of guidance and personnel 
programs. The most common general 
opinion might be summarized in this 
way: Work is the basis of success and 
happiness. But the average young person 
just out of school or college has little 
if any appreciation of that simple fact, 
and to the extent to which vocational 
guidance corrects this condition of affairs 
it deserves universal support. 

There is still much to be done. Among 
other things, the study of out-of-county 
employment is wholly untouched. It is 
true that the first phase disclosed that 
78 per cent of the gainfully employed 
persons living in Rockland County were 
employed within the county and therefore 
only 22 per cent, instead of the 50 per 
cent which many people had supposed, 
were employed in New York City, New 
Jersey, and elsewhere in the metropolitan 
area. Nevertheless, the fact that 22 per 
cent of the total employment is outside 
the county demands careful study, par- 
ticularly since it relates to a comparatively 
few groups of occupations. 

The fact cannot be ignored that, of a 
total of 1,009 persons in clerical occupa- 
tions, 784 are employed outside the coun- 
ty; or that, of 942 in the professions, 
2,059 in transportation and communica- 
tion, and 3,171 in mechanical and manu- 
facturing industries, 350, 504, and 733, 
respectively, are employed outside the 
county. The problem is not simple, there 
is much research to be done. For ex- 
ample, of the 22 per cent who live in 
Rockland County and work outside, how 
many secured this employment while liv- 
ing in Rockland County, and how many 
were trained, educated, and had experi- 
ence before coming to the county? In 
short, to what extent do the 22 per cent 
employed out of the county represent em- 
ployment possibilities for boys and girls 
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who are now living in the count 

The extensive data at hand for use jy 
studying this problem constitute furthe 
evidence of the usefulness of the info, 
mation secured in the survey. Not on) 
is it known that 22 per cent of the ep. 
ployed persons resident in Rocklanj 
County work outside the county, but the 
general occupational classification, specify 
occupations, where employed or in bus). 
ness, ages, length of residence in Rock. 
land County, and place of Previous 
residence are all recorded in detail fo, 
these people. 


Noteworthy Outcomes 

While much remains to be done, much 
has been done. A careful appraisal not 
only of the vast amount of raw and te. 
fined statistical data, and other informs. 
tion at hand in the county (this has bees 
done from time to time), but of the ac 
ual outcomes of the surveys, has bees 
made recently. As a result of the appraisal 
these outcomes have been noted: 

First, the establishment of the guidance 
program as a permanent institution in 
Rockland County. Other efforts of those 
responsible for the program have con- 
tributed to this, but the survey, more than 
any other one thing, has brought a degree 
of understanding and support greatly ex- 
ceeding the result which a whole decade 
of less tangible and less practical promo- 
tional work would have brought about. 
This is true of support both within and 
without the schools. 

When the survey was begun eight 
school districts had contracted for the es 
tablishment of guidance programs. There 
are now thirteen such districts, including 
all the larger school systems, and others 
have made application. This is happening 
in spite of the fact that these school dis: 
tricts two years ago held that they were 
unable to support guidance programs be- 
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,use of financial difficulties. While their 
saancial status is no better today, they are 
making provision for guidance. 

Moreover, the County Board of Super- 
sors, which provided for the creation 
»f the Vocational Education and Exten- 
ion Board, appeared indifferent to the 
ork of the latter until the supervisors 
were apprised of the first phase of the 
pccupational survey. Since that time the 
upervisors have followed the program of 
he vocational board and its director with 
preat interest and with helpful sugges- 
ions. On every hand, from schools, par- 
nt-teacher associations, service clubs, 
business, industry, and the professions 
here is evidence that the occupational sur- 
ey has furthered the cause of guidance in 
Rockland County. 

Second, there is sufficient evidence of 
he needs of vocational education to be- 
gin to plan a program intelligently. To 
accumulate this evidence was one of the 
major purposes of the survey. 

While the vocational board and direc- 
tor are not sure that they have sought out 
and made available all the data and in- 
formation needed, they believe that they 

ave gone far enough to set up a plan 
or vocational education in line with need. 
Accordingly they are at the present mo- 
ment laying plans for this work. To aid 
them in the analysis of the evidence at 
hand and in its application to a program 
of vocational education, an advisory board 
is being established. Three specialists in 
the field of vocational education have 
agreed to serve upon this board. 

Third, a considerable amount of the 


xhools of Rockland County. Happily, 
some of the schools of the county have 
junior high school organizations, and 
other means whereby their curricula 
have been made flexible, so that occupa- 
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tional materials are being integrated with 
little difficulty. This is particularly true 
of the social science work in the junior 
high schools. Here one finds ample evi- 
dence of the study of present occupational 
distribution and occupational trends, and 
much of the other data made available by 
the survey. Moreover, the significance of 
these data is being studied in the local 
situation. An illustration is the social 
science work in Stony Point. The popu- 
lation of this town shows a gradual de- 
cline from 1890 to 1934. All other towns 
in the county show very substantial in- 
creases during this period, some of them 
more than threefold. This situation is 
being studied from the standpoint of the 
complex cause-and-effect relationships of 
occupational changes. The depletion of 
certain natural resources of this area, the 
decline in the commercial value of others, 
the removal of certain early industries, 
isolation from the influence of the metro- 
politan area, all lead directly to a study 
of past and current occupational life and 
of the problems of occupations and occu- 
pational adjustment which they raise. 
It would not be possible to scrutinize 
carefully the social science work of the 
schools of Rockland County without find- 
ing profound influences of the survey. 
No small part of this result is due to the 
participation of pupils, teachers, and prin- 
cipals in the collection of the data. 
Fourth, a number of surveys or similar 
activities in the county for which basic 
data were furnished have been stimulated. 
These include a retail store survey of over 
a thousand stores, a county-wide house- 
hold employment survey, an appraisal of 
the needs of boys and girls living on 
farms, and a school building survey. Both 
the retail store and the school building 
surveys are about to be published. The 
latter survey was made under the direc- 
tion of Alice Barrows, Specialist in School 
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Building Problems of the U. S. Office of 

Education. A report of this survey, which 
supports the movement in the county for 
the consolidation of many small school 
districts, will be published by the County 
Board of Supervisors. Such a consolida- 
tion would do much to further the in- 
terests of guidance in the county. 

The data on out-of-county workers 
have helped to stimulate the study of re- 
tail store problems. Likewise, the infor- 
mation on places of employment within 
the county in relation to place of resi- 
dence has opened up a number of prob- 
lems for the retail dealers to investigate. 

Fifth, for the first time information 
concerning the various state and private 
institutions in the county for subnormal 
and abnormal persons has been isolated 
from the statistics of the county as a 
whole. Approximately one-sixth of the 
total population of the county are inmates 
in such institutions, and it appears likely 
that the State of New York will concen- 
trate certain types of its defectives in 
Rockland County in even greater numbers 
in the future. The current situation gives 
employment to 1,500 persons in addition 
to certain professional attachés who do 
not live at the institutions. In the past 
Rockland County has largely ignored the 
presence of these institutions occupation- 
ally. It is probable that in the future they 
will constitute an increasingly important 
factor in the occupational life of the 
county. This is likely to be true both be- 
cause of the tendency of the state to con- 

centrate these institutions, and because the 
state is assuming wider responsibilities for 
4 various types of unfortunate persons. It is 
evident that it will require guidance of a 
high order to direct more people of ability 
and character into permanent employment 
in these institutions. The survey has done 
: much to throw light upon what hitherto 
has been a neglected opportunity. 
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Sixth, the establishment of the Junio, 
Placement Service as a well ordered and 
scientific program, rather than one c 
guesswork, has been accomplished. Fes 
areas in the country have as much currep: 
reliable information for the making o 
placements. 


A Supplementary Survey 

The Rockland County experiment jp 
securing and using occupational inform. 
tion may lay claim to certain achievement; 
but comprehensiveness is not among them. 
Each appraisal of the information at hand 
has indicated that serious limitations ey. 
ist. Note has been taken of these and 
attempts made to correct them. 

One of these limitations affects the 
daily counseling program and the plac. 
ment service, and curtails occupational re. 
search. This limitation results from a 


attempt to study occupations in their set. J 


ting in business, industry, and commerce. 
An industry or a business is not a 
occupation; each usually represents : 
number of occupations. Thus when « 
cupations are investigated as they exis 
in industry and business, it is difficult to 
isolate each occupation, and to reassemble 
the industrial, business, and commercia! 
data as occupational data. 

Moreover, not all occupations are found 
in industry, commerce, and business, and 
many Occupations are represented by in- 
sufficient numbers to yield adequate infor 
mation. In Rockland County a study of 
industry, commerce, and business yields 
little information about medicine, |av, 
architecture, teaching, and the rest of the 
professions. It yields but little more 
about the majority of those engaged ia 
domestic and personal service. This is 
equally true of public service. And many 
of those engaged in mechanical and 
manufacturing industries — brick ané 
stone masons, carpenters, painters, plumb 
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ers, plasterers, roofers—are unattached to 
industry and have no place of business. 
Thus to reconstruct all of the occupations 
from industry, commerce, and business is 
obviously impossible. 

The Director of Vocational Guidance 
has been aware of this limitation and is 
attempting to secure supplementary data. 
For this purpose he invited the coopera- 
tion of the National Occupational Con- 
ference in making a direct study of 
occupational groups in the county. Al- 
though it had not yet been made a part 
of the official survey plan of the voca- 
tional board, early in 1934 NOC sent 
a field representative to the county to 
carry on such a supplementary study. 

The factors of direct relationship to the 
main survey and to the guidance program 
which the field representative sought to 
discover were as follows: 


1. The extent to which the occupational 
groups of the county are organized. 

2. The purposes of each occupational or- 
ganization. 

3. The degree to which these groups are 
willing to use organized effort to secure in- 
formation about their occupations for gui- 
dance purposes, and their willingness to 
cooperate in making this available. 

4. The extent to which they are giving 
attention to general occupational problems 
and to the specific problems of the occupa- 
tion represented by each group. 

5. The extent to which they are willing 
to study those aspects of the problems of 
the occupation that are of value and interest 
to vocational guidance. If occupational sta- 
tistics and other forms of objective evidence 
result in more than a residue of knowledge, 
they must lead somewhere; they must lead 
to occupational appreciations, concepts, un- 
derstandings, and skills. These result from 
a study of occupational problems; facts and 
figures are only evidence of these problems. 
M., mer - Items “3” and ‘5” above, 

attitude of each — toward 
vocational guidance an Senien* 

7. The attitude of each organized group 
toward a general policy of planning occupa- 
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tional distribution, and their willingness to 
cooperate in a county-wide attempt to set up 
a tentative or experimental plan of occupa- 
tional distribution. It was hoped that a per- 
manent organization might be effected for 
the purpose of studying the occupational 
needs and the human resources of the county. 

Within a short period interviews had 
been secured with representatives of 48 
major occupational groups. These groups 
ranged through the professions—medi- 
cine, law, engineering, dentistry, teaching, 
the ministry, architecture; dipped pretty 
thoroughly into trade—banking, insur- 
ance, real estate, and a variety of retail 
merchants’ and business men’s associa- 
tions; covered the building trades com- 
pletely —the County Building Trades 
Union and separate locals, (plumbers, 
sheet metal workers, painters, electricians, 
structural steel workers, waterproofers, 
carpenters, masons, plasterers); and in- 
cluded agriculture, and a few groups in 
domestic and personal service. 

Whether by chance or by design, with 
two or three conspicuous exceptions, those 
occupational groups least attached to in- 
dustry, commerce, and business are the 
groups best organized and most active in 
the county. Domestic and personal ser- 
vice, an important group, is neither or- 
ganized nor directly related to industry 
and business. Its members stand isolated 
and are difficult to interview and scruti- 
nize. Retail business, on the other hand, 
may be approached from two directions: 
first, as separate retail establishments (dry 
goods, drugs, food, furniture, general 
stores, groceries, hardware, jewelry, lum- 
ber, and the like), as is being done in 
the second phase of the survey; and sec- 
ond, as well organized groups in the 
county, merchants’, business men’s, and 
retail trade associations, as was done in 
this supplementary study. 

It is commonly believed that the pur- 
pose of all organized occupational groups 
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is to further the interests of the group. 

This is true. The professional groups, the 
trade unions, the business men’s associa- 
tions, and all the rest have organized to 
present a united front directly and im- 
mediately to further their individual in- 
terests, whether pecuniary, or in matters 
of working conditions or occupational 
status. And it is logical that this should 
be so. But these are not the sole objec- 
tives and purposes of the occupational 
groups. Without exception they have 
other interests and other activities. Some 
are social, but many are educational and 
philanthropic. 

Close contact with a wide variety of 
these occupational groups over a period 
of several months brought out many en- 
couraging aspects of theif value, actual 
and potential, to the community. It was 
apparent that in such groups vocational 
guidance may, if it so desires, secure very 
useful and strategically placed allies. 

Probably most encouraging of all such 
indications is the universal interest and 
faith in education among these groups. 
While many of them were critical of some 
aspects of present-day school systems, and 
have been acquainted only recently and 
in a general way with the purposes and 
techniques of vocational guidance, with- 
out exception they evinced a profound 
faith in education. Moreover, they showed 
a desire for more information about pro- 
posed vocational guidance activities in the 
county and expressed willingness to co- 
operate in such a program. 


Occupational Group Attitudes 

After a preliminary interview with one 
or more of the officials of an occupational 
group, definite steps were taken to deter- 
mine, first, the occupational information 
which the groups now had available; sec- 
ond, the extent to which they were willing 
to assemble additional information; and 









third, whether there were reasons why » 
a group they could not divulge any par 
ticular types of information which the 
might have in their possession. The x 
swer to the first inquiry was usually sip. 
ple: there was little information in usab 
form in the possession of any group. Thy 
answers to the other two questions wer 
equally simple, but vastly more encour, 
ing: with little effort, each group cou 
amass and assemble a considerable amour 
of information, statistical and otherwix 
about the occupation in its local setting 
Furthermore, there appeared to be no dis 
inclination whatsoever to collect and dis 
seminate a wide variety of occupation 
information, except that which pertain 
to incomes, salaries, and wages. Eva 
here the reluctance was not manifest i 
all instances. In fact, some of the group 
were entirely willing to set forth this in 
formation. It was noticeable, however | 
that this willingness was less pronounce! 
in the higher income groups than in th 
lower. 

Illustrative of the possibilities of occu: 
pational group cooperation in securing in: 
formation was the experience with the 
newly established association of drug 
store proprietors, the Rockland Count 
Pharmaceutical Society. In a single inter 
view the whole matter of bringing grou 
thinking and group action to bear upon 
the collection of occupational information 
was discussed with the president of the 
organization. He agreed to place upos 
the agenda of his next meeting all items 
which were suggested to him. This asso 
ciation is willing to continue to authen- 
ticate, to keep current, and to supplement 
the information secured in the first two 
phases of the survey. Moreover, it stands 
ready to estimate, upon the basis of it 
own judgment or any other instrument 
of measurement suggested, the absorptive 
capacity of the business. Although the 
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stablishment of this type of contact with 
ome groups required more time, it 
as done with almost uniform success 
hroughout the county. 

Up to this point the study of the oc- 
pational groups of Rockland County 
Ieemed to disclose great potentialities for 
upplementing, amplifying, and support- 
g the vocational guidance program. Be- 
yond this point the way became more 
Wifficult. When it was proposed that the 
arious groups might study problems of 
more profound and subtle character 
han those directly related to increasing 




















Wheir business, or securing better wage 


ates, or supporting some worthy cause, 
problems which appeared to have certain 
sidious implications for the present sta- 
s of American occupational life, the re- 
Wactions of the groups were varied, but 
Wmay be best characterized as dubious. 
Apparently they were, and to some 
tent remain, dubious for two reasons. 
irst, the majority of the groups are but 
ittle acquainted with some of the more 
pressing occupational and economic prob- 
ems except as they make their appearance 
the form of unemployment, or loss of 
business, or currency disturbances. Second, 
hose groups which have studied the im- 
plications of the more insistent problems 
juestion whether they are making prog- 
ess in their solution, and apparently feel 
hat the issues will be met not as isolated 
dccupational problems but as they are 
fected by major economic movements 
bver which they have no control. 
Nevertheless, the difficulty was met in 
bart by the expedient of pointing out that 
hereas they might rnake little contribu- 
ion to the actual solution of any major 
problem, group thinking about occupa- 
ional problems and the isolation of some 
of the implications of these problems 
vould probably furnish very significant 
naterials for vocational guidance. 
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The medical profession in Rockland 
County is not unaware, on the one hand, 
of the insistent need of restricting the 
number who may enter that profession if 
it is to maintain its present comparatively 
high level of income and high standing 
as a profession, and, on the other hand, 
of the equally pressing necessity for a 
vastly increased number of physicians and 
surgeons if the medical needs of the na- 
tion’s people are to be fully met. Into this 
confused picture there are injected the 
additional issues of increasing state re- 
sponsibility for certain types of health 
work, additional free medical service pro- 
vided through the schools and other chan- 
nels, and a rapidly growing belief that 
present-day health service is inadequate 
and must be put upon a different basis 
if it is to serve its purpose well. Any 
young man who chooses to enter the medi- 
cal profession without giving thought to 
these and other similar problems will 
choose a career which may be profoundly 
changed during the next quarter of a cen- 
tury. And probably no group is better 
qualified to study the significance of these 
problems for guidance than the medical 
profession itself. 

While the County Building Trades 
Union and the various locals had not 
studied collectively some of the more sig- 
nificant problems which appear to be af- 
fecting their occupations, they quickly 
amassed a considerable amount of evi- 
dence to indicate the local effects of tech- 
nological change. Moreover, the great 
housing projects in the nation, new con- 
ceptions of housing, and possible mass 
production of shelter on a new and un- 
precedented scale were al! accepted by the 
trade unions as worthy of studying in 
cooperation with the guidance program 
of the county. In the end there was more 
than casual agreement that only through 
such an understanding of occupations and 
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occupational conditions, past and present, 
as will give us some grasp of the novelty 
which is about to produce a measurable 
influence on the immediate future, are 
we able to gain a significant control over 
the evolution of our occupational lives 
individually and collectively. 

After several months of intermittent 
preparation, a meeting of. representatives 
of all the occupational groups of the 
county was planned with the hope of 
effecting a permanent organization. The 
purpose of this organization as outlined 
before the proposed meeting was to co- 
operate in the guidance program in the 
task of securing, authenticating, assem- 
bling, and disseminating occupational in- 
formation, and in studying occupational 
problems both for guidance purposes and 
for the purpose of experimenting with 
planning occupational distribution as a 
demonstration of what might be accom- 
plished in so small an area as a county. 

The organization has not been per- 
fected. However, the failure to organize 
is not due to indifference on the part of 
the occupational groups, but rather to a 
belief that the guidance program itself 
must assimilate some of the information 
which is already in hand, and perhaps 
increase its personnel, before assuming 
the added responsibilities of occupational 
group cooperation. Nevertheless, present 
plans call for the type of cooperation 
described. 


Next Steps 


There are several major steps to be 
taken or to be completed before Rock- 
land County will have rounded out its 
initial survey effort, put it to practical 
use, and provided for a continuous scru- 
tiny and recording of the occupational 
life of the county. Probably chief among 
these is the careful preparation of the 
vast amount of statistical and other data 
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which it has collected and is collecting 
and its assimilation into the vocational 
guidance program. One definite step 4 
ready planned is the preparation of , 
student’s handbook of occupational infor. 
mation showing trends as well as the cur. 
rent factual picture. 

Another step, which is now under way. 
is planning the program of vocation, 
education. Here is a rate opportunity to 
formulate a program in accordance wit 
local need. 

If the guidance program of Rockland 
County is to serve its maximum usefu- 
ness, it must extend its activities to certain 
types of effort in cooperation with the o- 
cupational groups of the county. Only in 
this manner will it be possible to study, 
completely, occupational life in its local 
setting, and at the same time encourage 
these groups to study their own problems 
This recent study has disclosed the possi: 
bility of, and has prepared the way for, 
such a cooperative program. 

Finally, if, as was planned, the survey 
is to become a part of the permanent 
guidance program, the technique of con- 
tinuous self-survey must be perfected. 
While the pupils can continue to play a 
large part, they can perform only certain 
types of tasks and their services must be 
greatly supplemented. Other agencies 
must be perfected. Important among 
them are the occupational groups. But 
there are many other agencies and repre- 
sentatives which have a function to per- 
form here: school authorities, including 
the school census department; the New 
York State and the United States Census 
Bureaus; the County Board of Super: 
visors; the County Agricultural Agent, 
the County Home Demonstration Agent; 
the State Department of Labor, including 
the Junior Employment Service; the 
United States ent of Labor; and 
the United States Employment Service. 
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Contempt Has Brought About Its Factual Disappearance 
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It is a commonplace among vocational counselors that effective gui- 
dance depends upon knowledge of the individual and of the environment. 
Probably no one knows more about the mechanism of the human body 
than Alexis Carrel, noted surgeon and Nobel Prize winner, yet he pro- 
claims that “our ignorance is profound.” But while lamenting the fact 
that “we are the victims of the sciences of life over those of matter,” we 
take courage in the succeeding assertion that “the only possible remedy 
for this evil is a much more profound knowledge of ourselves.” 

The following quotations from his stirring book, Man the Unknown, 
reprinted by permission of the publishers, Harper and Brothers, make 
direct or indirect reference to the relationship between the human being 
and the work he has to do in the world. That constitutes, as Dr. Carret 
would say, a primary datum of observation in the professional equipment 
of the vocational counselor. In fact, the entire book is a basic piece of 
literature in the science and philosophy of vocational guidance. The 
reader may and will, at times, disagree violently with the author, but can 
never ignore him. 


the world and made our civilization what 
it is. 


UR ignorance is profound. Most 
O of the questions put to them- 
selves by those who study human 


beings remain without answer. Immense 
regions of our inner world are still un- 
known. 


Men of science do not know where 
they are going. They are guided by 
chance, by subtle reasoning, by a sort of 
clairvoyance. Each one of them is a world 
apart, governed by his own laws. From 
time to time, things obscure to others 
become clear to him. In general, dis- 
coveries ate developed without any pre- 
vision of their consequences. These con- 
sequences, however, have revolutionized 


In the organization of industrial life 
the influence of the factory upon the 
physiological and mental state of the 
workers has been completely neglected. 
Modern industry is based on the concep- 
tion of the maximum production at low- 
est cost, in order that an individual or a 
group of individuals may earn as much 
money as possible. It has expanded with- 
out any idea of the true nature of the 
human beings who run the machines, and 
without giving any consideration to the 
effects produced on the individuals and 
on their descendants by the artificial mode 
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of existence imposed in modern times by 
the factory. 


Biologists and, above all, educators, 
economists, and sociologists, when facing 
extremely complex problems, have often 
yielded to the temptation to build up 
theories and afterwards to turn them into 
articles of faith. And their sciences have 
crystallized in formulas as rigid as the 
dogmas of a religion. 

It oftens happens that undue impor- 
tance is given to some part at the expense 
of the others. We are obliged to con- 
sider all the different aspects of man, 
physicochemical, anatomical, physiologi- 
cal, metapsychical, intellectual, moral, ar- 
tistic, religious, economic, and social. 
Every specialist, owing to a well known 
professional bias, believes that he under- 
stands the entire human being, while in 
reality he only grasps a tiny part of him. 
Fragmentary aspects are considered as rep- 
resenting the whole. And these aspects 
are taken at random, following the fash- 
ion of the moment, which in turn gives 
more importance to the indiyidual or to 
society, to physiological appetites or to 
spiritual activities, to muscular develop- 
ment or to brain power, to beauty or to 
utility, etc. Man, therefore, appears 
with many different visages. We arbi- 
trarily choose among them the one that 
pleases us, and forget the others. 

The more eminent the specialist, the 
more dangerous he is. Scientists who 
have strikingly distinguished themselves 
by great discoveries or useful inventions 
often come to believe that their knowl- 

edge of one subject extends to all others. 
Edison, for example, did not hesitate to 
impart to the public his views on philoso- 
phy and religion. And the public listened 
to his words with respect, imagining them 


- 





to carry as much weight on these new syb. 
jects as on the former ones. 

Thus, great men, in speaking aboy: 
things they do not thoroughly understand 
hinder human progress in one of it 
fields, while having contributed to its ad. 
vancement in another. The daily press 
often gives us the dubious benefit of the 
sociological, economic, and scientific opin. 
ions of manufacturers, bankers, lawyers 
professors, physicians, whose highly ‘Spe 
cialized minds are incapable of appre. 
hending in their breadth the momentous 
problems of our time. However, modem 
civilization absolutely needs specialists 
Without them, science could not progress 
But, before the result of their researches 
is applied to man, the scattered data of 
their analyses must be integrated in an in- 
telligible synthesis. 

However, the observation of even the 
highest type of animal cannot entire; 
replace that of man. In order to develop 
definitive knowledge, experiments on 
groups of human beings should be started 
under such conditions that they could be 
continued for several generations. 

We are conscious of existing, of pos- 
sessing an activity of our own, a per 
sonality. We know that we are different 
from all other individuals. We believe 
that our will is free. We feel happy or 
unhappy. These intuitions constitute for 
each of us the ultimate reality. 

The human body is placed, on the 
scale of magnitudes, halfway between the 
atom and the star. According to the size 
of the objects selected for comparison, it 
appears either large or small. Its length 
is equivalent to that of two hundred 
thousand tissue cells, or of two millions 
of ordinary microbes, or of two billions 
of albumin molecules, placed end to end. 
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Man is gigantic in comparison with an 
electron, an atom, a molecule, or a mi- 
crobe. But, when compared with a moun- 
tain, or with the earth, he is tiny. More 
than four thousand individuals would 
have to stand one upon the other in order 
to equal the height of Mount Everest. 
A terrestrial meridian is approximately 
equivalent to twenty millions of them 


} placed end to end. Light, as is well 


known, travels about one hundred and 
fifty million times the length of our body 


Brain and spinal cord, with nerves and 
muscles, constitute an indivisible system. 
Muscles, from a functional point of view, 
are only a part of the brain. It is with 
their help and that of the bones that 
human intelligence has put its mark on 
the world. 

Great scientists always have profound 
intellectual honesty. They follow reality 
wherever led by it. They never seek to 
substitute their own desires for facts, or 
to hide these facts when they become 
troublesome. The man who longs for the 
contemplation of truth has to establish 
peace within him. His mind should be 
like the still water of a lake. Affective 
activities, however, are indispensable to 
the progress of intelligence. But they 
should consist only of enthusiasm, that 
passion which Pasteur called the inner 


god. 


The pathology of the mind depends on 
psychology, as the pathology of the or- 
gans on physiology. But physiology is a 
science, while psychology is not. Psychol- 
Ogy awaits its Claude Bernard or its 
Pasteur. It isin,the state of surgery when 
sufgeons were barbers, of chemistry be- 
fore Lavoisier, at the epoch of the al- 
chemists. However, it would be unjust 


to incriminate modern psychologists and 
their methods for the rudimentary condi- 
tion of their science. The extreme com- 
plexity of the subject is the main cause 
of their ignorance. There are no tech- 
niques permitting the exploration of the 
unknown world of the nervous cells, of 
their association and projection fibers, and 
of the cerebral and mental processes. 

The growth of personality involves a 
constant trimming of our self. At the be- 
ginning of life, man is endowed with vast 
potentialities. He is limited in his devel- 
opment only by the extensible frontiers 
of his ancestral predispositions. But at 
each instant he has to make a choice. And 
each choice throws into nothingness one 
of his potentialities. He has of necessity 
to select one of the several roads open to 
the wanderings of his existence, to the 
exclusion of all others. Thus, he deprives 
himself of seeing the countries wherein 
he could have traveled along the other 
roads. 

In our infancy we carry within our- 
selves numerous virtual beings, who die 
one by one. In our old age, we are sur- 
rounded by an escort of those we could 
have been, of all our aborted potentialities. 
Every man is a fluid that becomes solid, 
a treasure that grows poorer, a history in 
the making, a personality that is being 
created. And our progress, or our disin- 
tegration, depends on physical, chemical, 
and physiological factors, on viruses and 
bacteria, on psychological influences, and, 
finally, on our own will. We are con- 
stantly being made by our environment 
and by our self. 

Human beings are not found anywhere 
in nature. There are only individuals. 
The individual differs from the human 
being because he is a concrete event. He 
is the one who acts, loves, suffers, fights, 
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and dies. On the contrary, the human 
being is a Platonic Idea living in our 
minds and in our books. He consists of 
the abstractions studied by physiologists, 
psychologists, and sociologists. His char- 
acteristics are expressed by Universals. 
Today we are again facing a problem 
which engrossed the philosophical minds 
of the Middle Ages, the problem of the 
reality of general ideas. In defense of 
the Universals, Anselm sustained against 
Abélard an historical fight, whose echoes 
are still heard after eight hundred years. 
Abélard was defeated. However, Anselm 
and Abélard, the realists who believed in 
the existence of the Universals and the 
nominalists who did not believe in it, 
were equally right. 
"= = 8 

However, in the concept of man, it is 
important to define exactly the part of 
the human being and that of the individ- 
ual. Education, medicine, and sociology 


are concerned with the individual. They 
are guilty of a disastrous error when they 
look upon him only as a symbol, as a 


human being. Indeed, individuality is 
fundamental in man. It is not merely a 
certain aspect of the organism. But it 
permeates our entire being. It makes the 
self a unique event in the history of the 
world. It stamps its mark on the whole 
body and consciousness, and, although re- 
maining indivisible, on each component 
of this whole. 

It is probable that, among the gigantic 
crowds of human beings who have in- 
habited the earth, no two individuals 
have ever been of identical chemical con- 
stitution. The personality of the tissues 
is linked in a manner still unknown with 
the molecules entering into the construc- 
tion of the cells and the humors. Our 
individuality takes its roots in the very 
depths of ourself. 
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Individuality stamps all the component 
parts of the body. It is present in th. 
physiological processes, as well as in the 
chemical structure of the humors ani 
cells, Everyone reacts in his own way t. 
the events of the outside world—to Noise 
to danger, to food, to cold, to heat, to the 
attacks of microbes and viruses. 

It is not yet possible to make a com. 
plete survey of psychological individus. 
ity, and to measure its component parts, 
Neither can we exactly determine its ny. 
ture, and how one individual differs from 
another. We are not even capable of dis. 
covering the essential characteristics of ; 
given man. And still less his potentiali- 
ties. Each youth, however, should inser 
himself in his social group according to 
his aptitudes and to his specific menta| 
and physiological activities. But he cao- 
not do it, because he is ignorant of him- 
self. Parents and educators share with 
him such ignorance. They do not know 
how to detect the nature of the individ: 
uality of children. And they endeavor to 
standardize them. Modern business meth- 
ods take no account of the personality of 
the workers. They ignore the fact that 
all men are different. Most of us are un- 
aware of our own aptitudes. However, 
everybody cannot do everything. Accord: 
ing to his characteristics, each individual 
adjusts himself more easily to a certain 
type of work or a certain mode of living. 
His success and happiness depend on the 
affinity between himself and his environ- 
ment. He should fit into his social group 
as a key fits into its lock. 

Parents and school teachers should set 
themselves first and foremost to acquire 
a knowledge of the inherent qualities and 
the potentialities of each child. Unfor- 
tunately, scientific psychology cannot give 
them very effective help. The tests ap 
plied to school children and students by 
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inexperienced psychologists have no great 
significance. They give an illusive confi- 
dence to those unacquainted with psychol- 


) ogy. In fact, they should be accorded less 


importance. Psychology is not yet a sci- 
ence. Today, individuality and its poten- 
tialities are not measurable. But a wise 
observer, trained in the study of human 
beings, is sometimes capable of discover- 
ing the future in the present characteris- 
tics of a given individual. 

It is known, however, that the true 
condition of an individual does not de- 
pend on his chronological age. In certain 
types of occupation, individuals should be 
grouped according to physiological age. 

We should wait another quarter of a 
century to know the significance of the 
intelligence tests which psychologists have 
made in the schools during these past 
years. The only way to ascertain the effect 
of a given factor on man is to follow a 
great number of individuals through the 
vicissitudes of their life right up to their 
death. And even then the knowledge thus 
obtained will be grossly approximate. 

All the physical and chemical condi- 
tions of the environment are capable of 
affecting the actualization of our poten- 
tialities. To their molding influence is 
due, in a large measure, the organic and 
mental aspect of each human being. 

The neglect of individuality by our so- 
cial institutions is, likewise, responsible 
for the atrophy of the adults. Man does 
not stand, without damage, the mode of 
existence and the uniform and stupid 
work imposed on factory and office work- 
ers, on all those who take part in mass 
production. In the immensity of modern 
cities he is isolated and as if lost. He is 
an economic abstraction, a unit of the 


herd. He gives up his individuality. He 
has neither responsibility nor dignity. 
Above the multitude stand out the rich 
men, the powerful politicians, the bandits. 
The others are only nameless grains of 
dust. 

On the contrary, the individual re- 
mains a man when he belongs to a small 
group, when he inhabits a village or a 
small town where his relative importance 
is greater, when he can hope to become, 
in his turn, an influential citizen. The 
contempt for individuality has brought 
about its factual disappearance. 

Every year we hear of the progress 
made by eugenists, geneticists, statisti- 
cians, behaviorists, physiologists, anato- 
mists, biological chemists, physical chem- 
ists, psychologists, physicians, hygienists, 
endocrinologists, psychiatrists, immunolo- 
gists, educators, social workers, clergy- 
men, sociologists, economists, etc. But 
the practical result of these accomplish- 
ments are surprisingly small. This im- 
mense amount of information is dissemi- 
nated in technical reviews, in treatises, in 
the brains of men of science. No one has 
it in his possession. We have now to put 
together its disparate fragments, and to 
make this knowledge live within the 
mind of at least a few individuals. Then, 
it will become productive. 

There are great difficulties in such an 
undertaking. How should we proceed to 
build up this synthesis? Around what 
aspect of man should the others be 
grouped? What is his most important 
activity? The economic, the political, the 
sociological, the mental, or the organic? 
What particular science should be caused 
to grow and absorb the others? Obvi- 
ously, the remaking of man and of his 
economic and social world should be in- 
spired by a precise knowledge of his body 
and of his soul—that is, knowledge of 
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physiology, psychology, and pathology. 

We know that the evolution of human- 
ity is very slow, that the study of its 
problems demands the lifetime of several 
generations of scientists. We need, there- 
fore, an institution capable of providing 
for the uninterrupted pursuit for at least 
a century of the investigations concerning 
man. Modern society should be given an 
intellectual focus, an immortal brain, cap- 
able of conceiving and planning its fu- 
ture, and of promoting and pushing for- 
ward fundamental researches, in spite of 
the death of the individual researchers, or 
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the bankruptcy of the research instituts 
Such an organization would be the salyy. 
tion of the white races in their Staggering 
advance toward civilization. This think. 
ing center would consist, as does the §y. 
preme Court of the United States, of , 
few individuals; the latter being traing 
in the knowledge of man by many year 
of study. It should perpetuate itself auto. 
matically, in such a manner as to radiate 
ever young ideas. Democratic rulers, x 
well as dictators, could receive from this 
source of scientific truth the informatio, 
that they need in order to develop a civ. 
lization really suitable to man. 
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TOWARD THE ABUNDANT LIFE 


Guidance as a special function in education aims to provide for the 
individual that opportunity which will permit him to discover and develop, 
to the fullest extent, his latent talents and capacities. It aims to guide his 
growth that he 7 make a happy and harmonious adjustment to the various 
environmental influences which surround him and to which he must adapt 


himself. It aims to guide him in the development of habits, attitudes, and 


ideals that are conducive to a more abundant life. Finally, it aims so to 
function that responsibility for intelligent decision and choice may be 
assumed by the individual as rapidly as is consistent with safety, the concept 
of self-guidance being the desired goal—-JOHN LUND, in Annual Report 
of the Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Mass. 
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tance of the réle of personality in 

determining an individual’s suc- 
cess or failure in his work, it has received 
disproportionately little attention in indus- 
trial personnel administration. This is 
probably due primarily to two factors: the 
fundamental intangibility of personality 
traits with their consequent inaccessibility 
to conventional etric techniques, 
and the fact that this is a borderline field 
of research, belonging about equally in 
the provinces of psychology and of psy- 
chiatry. Most industrial psychologists, at 
least heretofore, have interested them- 
selves chiefly in those aspects of behavior 
which might be subjected to quantitative 
treatment. Measures have been devised 
for such items as intelligence and related 
abilities, achievement in the acquisition of 
information or skills, and the develop- 
ment of motor dexterities. Most work in 
industrial psychology has consisted in de- 
termining the relationship between these 
measurable aspects of behavior and success 
in various vocational activities. This has 


Di the acknowledged impor- 


made possible a fair degree of predictive 
value for these tests with reference to an 
individual's probable fitness for his work. 
Psychiatry and clinical psychology, with 
one notable exception, have played almost 
no rdle in industrial personnel administra- 
tion. Only when an employe has be- 
come so badly maladjusted that it is obvi- 
ous to everyone, has it been customary to 
call upon the psychiatrist and then only as 
consultant. 

Much of the usefulness of quantitative 
industrial psychological work has been in- 
validated, moreover, by the failure of 
those in charge to make allowance for per- 
sonality factors. It is quite possible for a 
candidate for a position to satisfy the in- 
tellectual, educational, and motor dexterity 
requirements of the work, yet be a failure 
as a result of emotional maladjustments. 
It is probable that this oversight on the 
part of the psychologists arises from the 
fact that their training conventionally in- 
volves little emphasis upon a systematic 
study of psychiatry. 

Efforts have, of course, been made to 
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devise quantitative measures for personal- 
ity traits, analogous to those used for in- 
telligence. These have usually been con- 
cerned principally with such character- 
istics as introversion-extroversion, neurotic 
tendency, or dominance-submission. Un- 
fortunately for the success of these quan- 
titative measures of personality in predict- 
ing the fitness of a candidate for a posi- 
tion, it has not been sufficiently recog- 
nized that different types of work vary 
widely in the traits which they demand. 
Thus a high (neurotic) score is not neces- 
sarily an indication that an employe will 
be unsatisfactory nor a low score that he 
will be well suited to his work. More- 
over, an individual whose temperament 
would unfit him absolutely for a position 
as salesman, might be eminently success- 
ful as an accountant. 

Another disadvantage of contemporary 
techniques which attempt to quantify per- 
sonality traits is that there is no way to 
know the degree to which the subject is 
telling the truth when he answers the 
questionaire. Under many circumstances 
an employe or candidate for a position 
may have strong motivation not to say 
what he actually believes, but that which 
will place him in what he regards as the 
most favorable light. Empirical studies 
have demonstrated this to be a fact. In 
addition, many of these personality in- 
ventories contain items which are so 
phrased that it is difficult, even though the 
subject be entirely conscientious, for him 
to respond in a manner which is truly 
representative of his convictions. For 
these and other similar reasons, the ac- 
curacy and value of such quantitative 
measures of personality as are now avail- 
able appear very dubious. In general, it 
would appear that the nature and com- 
plexity of the determinants of behavior 
are such that, for the present at least, a 
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more clinically oriented approach to the 
problem offers the greater promise. 


II 


It is traditional to regard personality 
eccentricities as something innate and 
given, comparable perhaps to anomalies in 
stature, and to be influenced neither by 
prophylactic nor therapeutic measures. If 
an employe’s peculiarities become so 
great as to interfere seriously with his 
work, it has always been, until the very 
recent past at least, customary to eliminate 
him. In the last few years a few concerns 
have called upon the services of a psy- 
chiatrist or clinical psychologist for those 
of their employes who were outstand- 
ingly maladjusted—but here usually only 
in a diagnostic capacity. Little effort has 
been made either to study the etiology of 
these cases or to attempt their rehabilita- 
tion. Of principal importance, moreover, 
are not the few instances where the symp- 
toms are so exaggerated that they impress 
even the layman, but the far greater num- 
ber of borderline cases suffering only 
from mild mental disorders. These are 
the persons whose disabilities are not suf- 
ficiently serious to incapacitate them from 
retaining their places in industry, but do 
succeed in producing a marked reduction 
in their efficiency and often that of their 
associates as well. In studies made by 
V. V. Anderson, working with employes 
of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York, 
and Culpin and Smith, investigating the 
employes of the British post-office, it has 
been estimated that between 20 and 30 
per cent of all employed persons suffer in 
some degree from mild mental disorder. 

Many peculiarities of behavior which 
are commonly regarded as harmless ec- 
centricities are, in reality, symptoms of 
underlying mental disorders. These are 
encountered with especial frequency in the 
cases of the so-called “problem” em- 
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ployes. These persons can be classified 
roughly into two groups. First, those 
who with previously satisfactory records 
have unaccountably begun to slip. Where 
once they may have been rapid and ac- 
curate, they are now slow and inaccurate. 
Once rated among the best producers, 
they are now at the bottom of the list. 
Where their work was formerly of the 
highest grade, it is now mediocre. Be- 
cause of their past records, perhaps also 
because of long association with the firm, 
the management hates to discharge them. 
They have become “problems.” 

The second group includes those who 
are perennially unsatisfactory. Among 
them are employes who are chronically 
ill; the perpetually dissatisfied; the hyper- 
sensitive, given to melancholia and base- 
less worry; individuals who tire too easily; 
the suspiciously inclined who believe that 
their superiors, fearing them as com- 
petitors, withhold promotions and that 
their office associates gossip about them 
maliciously; those given to periodic drink- 
ing sprees; the insubordinate; the over- 
pedantic; those who are extremely timid 
and subject to feelings of inadequacy and 
futility; persons with ungovernable tem- 
pers; and even sometimes those unfor- 
tunate persons who are constantly suffer- 
ing from accidents or are victims of mis- 
fortunes which seem regularly to recur. 
Nor are the members of this group con- 
fined exclusively to the ranks of subordi- 
nate employes. If anything, it is prob- 


able that a larger proportion of executives” 


fall into this category than workers, for 
the reason that their positions of authority 
and freedom from supervision provide 
greater opportunities for the expression of 
their eccentricities. Examples of peculiari- 
ties not uncommon in executives are ex- 
cessive pedantry, stinginess, and a certain 
tendency toward sadism, e.g., the assign- 
ment of employes to peculiarly unpleas- 
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ant tasks and keeping them constantly un- 
sure of their positions by threats of dis- 
missal, more or less veiled. 

Most of these mild mental disorders are 
functional in nature. That is, they are 
not the result of any organic lesion, infec- 
tion, or toxic condition. They are, in the 
main, simply bad mental habits, formed 
through a period of years as a result of 
improper training. Sufferers from most of 
these disorders, although they are chron- 
ologically and physically adult, are still 
clinging to mental habits formed as chil- 
dren. They refuse to subordinate their 
primitive, infantile wishes to the demands 
of reality. Barred by reality from a direct 
satisfaction of these wishes and impulses, 
they attempt indirect gratifications. Be- 
cause many of these wishes and impulses 
are of a distinctly antisocial nature, e.g., a 
desire to dominate no matter what the 
consequences, or jealousies directed against 
relatives or friends, they come into con- 
flict with the individual's ideal of himself. 
Because of their incompatibility, they are 
put out of mind, repressed, but this does 
not mean necessarily that they have ceased 
to strive for expression. Prevented from 
direct expression, they find an outlet indi- 
rectly by means of symptoms which are, in 
many cases, substitutes for compromise 
satisfactions. 

For the reason that many of these im- 
pulses have been repressed, the individual 
is no longer aware of them, at least in 
their true form. He is conscious only of 
their representatives, the symptoms, and 
may be as completely puzzled by their 
source as he is discommoded by their 
manifestations. Most unreasonable fears, 
e.g., of open spaces, tunnels, crowds, etc.; 
many compulsive forms of behavior, such 
as the need frequently to wash the hands 
or to count the cracks in the sidewalk, are 
examples of surrogates for or reactions to 
repressed impulses of this type. A sim- 
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ilar manifestation is the person who is ex- 
tremely cocksure of himself. Such in- 
dividuals are often reacting to a basic feel- 
ing of inadequacy which is so unpleasant 
that they have been unable to face it and 
have, therefore, thrust it out of their 
minds. Their extreme self-assurance is, 
in reality, a form of psychic whistling-in- 
the-dark to keep themselves convinced 
that they are really as good as they wish 
they were. The common factor in nearly 
all of these conditions is the fact that cer- 
tain impulses of which the individual is 
not consciously aware are constantly striv- 
ing for expression. As this is denied 


them directly, they find an outlet in- 
directly by means of symptoms, i.e., 
anomalous behavior. Furthermore, because 
the sufferer is not always aware of the 
true causes of his condition, it is not pos- 
sible in every case to approach them di- 
rectly, to make use of strictly logical 


appeals. 

This can be illustrated by an analysis 
of the mechanism involved in certain cases 
of chronic ill-health. There may be and 
often is some slight organic basis for these 
conditions, but rarely proportionate to the 
actual manifestations. Underlying many 
a case is a strong wish to escape from the 
drudgery and restrictions inherent in the 
job. To satisfy this wish directly is made 
difficult by reality which imposes penalties. 
To quit would probably mean certain eco- 
nomic deprivations and probably also 
some degree of social disapprobation. 
Moreover, the employe’s ideal of him- 
self is not consistent with the thought of 
quitting simply to escape the unpleasant 
features of his work, of running away 
from something that is difficult. Never- 
theless, despite the individual’s denial to 
himself of the existence of this wish to 
escape, it remains dynamic and continues 
to strive for expression. A slight illness 
provides the ideal compromise solution to 
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the conflict. When one is a little sick, he 
can remain comfortably at home, away 
from the drudgery and restrictions of his 
work without financial loss or diminution 
of his prestige. It is customary to regard 
this indirect satisfaction of the underlying 
wish as the secondary gain of this con- 
dition. Illness is not a perfect solution 
to the conflict, only a compromise, but 
one which, because of its nature, can be 
repeated as often as the need for an escape 
becomes intolerable. This mechanism un- 
derlies many chronic cases of “nervous 
heart” or instances where the employe 
suffers periodic relapses after an attack of 
influenza. To attempt to reason with such 
persons and point out that they are 
attempting only to escape from an unsatis- 
factory situation would be completely 
futile. They themselves are not aware of 
the true source of their difficulty. Further- 
more, if it is pointed out to them, it is 
so inconsistent with their ideal of them- 
selves that they would indignantly deny 
its possibility. 

Such persons are not malingerers in the 
commonly accepted sense. Their cases are 
analogous to those of the soldiers during 
the late war who suffered inexplicable 
seizures when sent into the trenches. They 
became deaf, blind, or paralyzed, tended 
to improve on being removed from the 
front, and made almost complete recov- 
eries on the signing of the armistice. 
Contrary to common belief, mental con- 
flicts can express themselves in physical 
symptoms. A simple example is the upset 
stomach which often accompanies severe 
worty. The wish, on being denied normal 
expression, makes use of organic symp- 
toms to gain its ends. It is probable that 
in cases such as these the manifestation 
is following a pattern which may have 
been established in childhood-sickness as 
an excuse to remain at home from school 
or avoid unpleasant tasks. If it were suc- 
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cessful at that time, it is very probable 
that it was used again and again until it 
became one of the most usual methods to 
escape from unpleasant realities. It be- 
came what the Germans term die Flucht 
in die Krankheit. 

Mental disorders among its employes 
almost invariably have a bad effect upon a 
business. Im rare instances, some trait, 
¢.g., over-conscientiousness, may be used 
to advantage, but as a rule, sufferers from 
these conditions tend to be uncertain 
quantities in a business organization. 
Victims of chronic ill-health, for example, 
are costly, mot only because of the sick 
benefits which they draw, but because of 
the disorganization of company routine 
that their absences occasion. Dissatisfied 
employes are always potential sources of 
labor trouble. They tend to be ready 
listeners to labor organizers and, in addi- 
tion, are prone to change their jobs fre- 


quently, thus increasing the rate of labor 


turnover. The suspicious, hostile, or 
asocial employe is a constant source of 
friction in the organization, destructive 
alike to company morale and to any at- 
tempts to develop teamwork among his 
associates. Executives who are intolerant, 
stingy, or unreasonable in their treatment 
of their subordinates can be the source of 
justifiable complaint on the part of the 
workers subject to their whims. In gen- 
eral, mental disorders tend to promote 
disorganization, confusion, and friction in 


any company in which they are present to _ 


any marked degree. Engineers speak of 
hidden costs in technical plant operation: 
mental disorders represent a likewise 
hidden but even more important source of 
loss in personnel administration. 


» 
Prophylactic and therapeutic work with 
personality disorders in industry brings 
with it certain problems which are pecu- 
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liar partly to the nature of the ailments 
and partly to the circumstances under 
which the work must be done. To begin 
with, the cooperation of many of the em- 
ployes will be extraordinarly difficult to 
obtain. A large proportion will not 
regard themselves as in any respect 
abnormal and will, therefore, see no 
reason for submitting to the inconveni- 
ences attendant upon treatment. Unlike 
most cases which come in private or 
clinical practice, few of those dealt with 
will be suffering from symptoms of suf- 
ficient gravity to motivate them adequately 
to cooperate. Second, sufferers from dis- 
orders of this type tend desperately to 
resist any efforts to change their psychic 
status quo. They have achieved a species 
of mental equilibrium, of adjustment to 
their environments, which, dependent 
though it may be on various abnormal 
mechanisms, is eminently satisfactory to 
them, and they fear change of any sort. As 
a result of these factors, a situation is 
encountered which is not wholly amen- 
able to the usual clinical procedures. It 
becomes necessary to place the emphasis 
upon other phases of the method than is 
customary. 

This is particularly important because 
such persons develop an extraordinary gift 
for rationalization, that is, the explana- 
tion and justification of their behavior, no 
matter how bizarre it may be. If, for ex- 
ample, an employe becomes convinced 
that he is the victim of a plot against him, 
he can offer innumerable instances where 
he has seen two persons talking confiden- 
tially together and he is certain that he has 
been the subject of their discussion; or 
someone whom he suspects of complicity 
forgot to greet him of a morning which 
is interpreted as a further evidence of the 
correctness of his contentions. Using 
these wholly specious grounds, he can jus- 
tify quite uncalled-for acts of retaliation 
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or defense. In view of this and because 
of the fact that the employe may not 
always be willing to cooperate, it be- 
comes necessary to place much less em- 
phasis upon the use of material volun- 
teered or otherwise obtained from him 
and a great deal more upon information 
of an objective nature. To obtain the 
maximum of data upon which to base a 
diagnosis, three distinct types of prelimi- 
nary examination are to be recommended: 

First, the employe should be subjected 
to a thorough physical going-over. This 
should be modeled upon those in use by 
life insurance companies for prospective 
policyholders. It should not be confined 
to those suffering chronically from ill 
health, but given to all, because certain 
organic conditions give rise to characteris- 
tic mental symptoms. Endocrine disfunc- 
tions, for example, cause distinct behavior 
aberrations. In other cases, e.g., continued 
fatigue, the manifestation may be purely 
psychic in nature (neurasthenia) or, on 
the other hand, may have a definite or- 
ganic basis perhaps in incipient tuberculo- 
sis. Only a through examination may be 
able to reveal this latter factor. 

Second, the employe should be given a 
series of psychological tests. The exact 
nature of these should be determined by 
the type of work in which he is engaged. 
Certainly a prominent place in any such 
battery should be given to intelligence 
tests and measures of the individual's 
qualifications for his job. Not infrequently 
it is discovered that his psychic difficulties 
are an outgrowth of his inability to handle 
his work. He has simply been assigned to 
a job beyond his capacity. In many cases, 
it is advisable also to administer the 
Rorschach ink-blot test. This is valuable in 
determining the structure and content of 
the employe’s mental life and is widely 
used for this purpose in Europe. 

Third, an investigation should be made 


of the social constellation of which the 
employe is a part. This would include 
not only a study of his work environment, 
but of his life outside as well. Within 
the company, it is important to learn his 
friendship, animosities, and predilections. 
His reputation and standing with his 
superiors and associates may also be sig- 
nificant. It is well to discover whether he 
is friendly and socially well-adjusted or if 
he is moody, seclusive, or suspicious. What 
is his attitude toward his fellow-workers 
and superiors? Is he cooperative and 
friendly or surly and defiant? Does he 
stand in awe of his superiors? What is 
the exact nature of his work? Is he com- 
petent at it? Does he appear to like his 
work? All this and much other similar 
material must be obtained if a complete 
and accurate picture is to be secured of 
the employe in his work relationships. 
Of equal, if not greater importance, 1s 
a study of the domestic and economic life 
of the employe. It is not sufficient to 
learn that he has ‘family trouble.” It is 
imperative that the exact nature of this 
trouble be determined. To believe that a 
man’s work is not affected by his life out- 
side is to be decidedly short-sighted. Like- 
wise, from the standpoint of obtaining a 
perspective on his personality as a whole, 
it is very essential that his life beyond his 
work environment be considered. If a 
man believes that his wife is unfaithful to 
him (a not uncommon mental symptom), 
a knowledge of this will be extremely 
valuable in interpreting his behavior while 
at work—it is bound to have some effect 
—and, at the same time, it will provide 
useful insight into the sufferer’s personal- 
ity. Few of the cases are simple. Most of 
them represent the result of the interplay 
of a number of factors. Adequately to 
understand an employe’s behavior, it is 
necessary to know as many of these under- 
lying elements as possible. For that 
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reason, all possible and common sources 
of conflict, e.g., his relations with his 
arents, his brothers and sisters, his wife, 
his children, his general rdle in the family, 
should be investigated as thoroughly as 

ssible. A very frequent source of 
trouble, for example, is an incompatibility 
of temperament between the employe 
and his wife. 

At the conclusion of the preliminary 
portion of the study of the employe, i.e., 
the compilation of the maximum of ob- 
jective data about him that can be obtained 
from a physical and psychological exam- 
ination and a sociological investigation, he 
should be subjected to a clinical interview. 
This may be conducted by a psychiatrist 
or a clinical psychologist. Using the ob- 
jective material as a basis, the interroga- 
tion can be directed along the lines of 
possible conflict. The statements of the 
individual can be checked against the facts 
and thus more adequately evaluated. The 
combination of this subjective material 
provided by the employe and the objec- 
tive data already at hand should also pro- 
vide a reasonably accurate picture of the 
entire situation. It is only by the use of 
such a method that the handicap of the 
individual's unwillingness to cooperate 
and his tendency toward rationalization 
can be overcome. 

This interview is essentially the key 
portion of the program. The success or 
failure of any effort to understand or help 
the employe pivots upon this part of. the 


work. Probably nothing requires greater- 


tact and finesse than an interview of this 
type. Technical knowledge alone is in- 
sufficient. The interviewer's personality 
must be one to inspire immediate confi- 
dence. This is imperative because he has 
two very serious obstacles to overcome: 
first, because many of the employes will 
not have come of their own volition, their 
attitudes will not be friendly; second, at 
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least to begin with, he will be regarded as 
an agent of management and, in conse- 
quence, distrusted. If the employe has 
no confidence in the desire of the inter- 
viewer to help him, no therapy nor even 
understanding is possible. A psychiatrist 
or clinical psychologist who is dogmatic, 
patronizing, or obviously unsympathetic is 
likely not only to nullify his own effec- 
tiveness, but to imperil the entire program. 


IV 


On the basis of the procedure outlined 
above, it should be possible fairly accu- 
rately to diagnose each case and decide 
whether or not rehabilitation is possible. 
If the case does not appear hopeless, a 
decision can be made relative to what is to 
be done. When necessary, medical and 
psychiatric treatment can be prescribed. 
What is to be done is also dependent 
somewhat upon such factors as the em- 
ploye’s willingness to cooperate and the 
possibility of other solutions to this prob- 
lem. In many cases, a simple change in 
work or environment will be very 
effective. Uncongenial employment, e¢.z., 
sales work when one suffers from excessive 
timidity, may be at the root of the trouble. 
Such cases are often considerably relieved 
upon being shifted to inside work. Like- 
wise, conflicts which have their source in 
the clash of personalities can sometimes 
be helped by separating the workers. 
Theoretically, it would be better to sub- 
ject such persons to a course of re-educa- 
tion which would make them adequate to 
any situation with which they might be 
confronted. Practically, to do this would 
fequite some years and considerable ex- 
pense, so that it is usually better to attempt 
the simpler solution. Other cases indicate 
a lack of innate capacity as basic. These 
persons should be transferred to work for 
which they are better suited. Still others 
appear to need further training. This 
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can usually be improved by providing 
facilities whereby these employes can 
make up for their deficiencies. 

Even where the sources of the conflict 
appear to lie without the work situation, 
the possibility of effective readjustment is 
not necessarily precluded. Much can be 
done by judicious counseling. Where, for 
example, the personality of the wife is at 
fault (immoderate desire to dominate, 
irresponsibility, etc.) a frank discussion 
of the entire situation under the non-par- 
tisan guidance of the personnel repre- 
sentative, can, under certain conditions, 
be helpful. In other cases, arrangements 
for the removal of disturbing influences in 
the home such as a carping mother-in- 
law will be strikingly effective. If the 
family is in financial straits, assistance 
from the company loan fund may be sur- 
prisingly valuable in restoring the worker 
to his previous efficiency. As in the mat- 
ter of the interview, counseling with the 
family requires an extreme degree of tact. 
In general, nothing is so quickly resented 
as company interference in domestic 
affairs. It should be attempted only by 
persons who are themselves well adjusted 
and then only on the basis of a thorough 
knowledge of all the contributing cir- 
cumstances. 

Vv 

Work with personality disorders be- 
longs principally in four phases of per- 
sonnel administration. Its chief place, as 
has already been described, is in the diag- 
nosis and eventual rehabilitation of “prob- 
lem” employes. Second, and supplemen- 
tary to this, is its value in eliminating 
persons who appear to be potential prob- 
lems at the time of their application for 
employment. A concern does have a cer- 
tain social responsibility toward its em- 
ployes which would obligate it to care 
for and attempt to rehabilitate those who 
are already in its employ. This does not, 
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however, extend to the acceptance of per. 
sons whom it suspects are potential trouble 
makers. With applicants, it would not be 
necessary to subject them to as intensive 
study as with problem employes. A 
physical examination, the administration 
of a battery of psychological tests, and an 
interview by one trained in the symptoms 
of personality disorders are all that would 
be necessary. Third, a similar procedure 
should be used for the selection of the 
best fitted for promotion in a group of 
candidates for advancement within the 
company. Here, particularly if the place 
to be filled is an important one, a fairly 
exhaustive program is indicated. It should 
parallel in its important details that used 
for the study of problem cases. A fourth 
possible use for a program of this type 
would be in vocational guidance work 
with younger employes. The thorough- 
ness with which each individual should 
be studied in cases of this sort would 
depend largely upon his potential place in 
the company. In any event, such an in- 
vestigation should make available much 
material which would be extremely useful 
in helping a young person to select the 
vocation for which he is best suited. 
Investigations of personality disorders 
such as have been described are expensive. 
The question, therefore, becomes: Do they 
pay? The answer is: For the cheaper and 
more easily replaceable help, probably 
not. For highly trained executive and 
technical help, the answer is an emphatic 
“Yes.” Fundamentally, the question is 
whether the company’s investment in any 
employe is sufficient to justify a further 
investment to save what is already there. 
For persons who are easily replaceable 
and whose training involves little invest- 
ment on the part of the company, this is 
obviously not the case. On the other hand, 
where skill, training, technical experience, 
and natural aptitude are important and 
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not too easy to find, a proportionately 
small further expenditure should pay for 
itself. This is particularly the case where 
the employe is entrusted with supervisory 
or executive duties. The sphere of influ- 
ence of these men is often wide, and it 
becomes a problem not alone of the effect 
of their difficulties upon their own pro- 
duction but also upon that of their subor- 
dinates. One eccentric executive can 
reduce the production of everyone over 
whom he is in charge. It is for this reason 
that these techniques should also be used 
in the selection of the men who are to 
become executives. A little expenditure at 
this time may save a great deal more, 
together with possible embarrassment, in 
avoiding the necessity of subsequent de- 
motions or discharges. Unfortunately, the 
successful performance of subordinate 
duties is not an infallible index of capac- 
ity to be the superior. The most pro- 
ductive salesman, is not always the best 
man to make sales manager. 
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In conclusion, it may be said with con- 
fidence that a reduction in the incidence of 
personality disorders in industry, whether 
by the treatment of those now employed, 
or the rejection of doubtful candidates at 
the time of their application for employ- 
ment, cannot help but have a generally 
beneficial effect. Not only should such 
major items of expense in personnel ad- 
ministration as excessive absence, high 
turnover and employe discontent with its 
constant threat of labor trouble be dimin- 
ished, but employe morale as a whole 
should be markedly improved. The entire 
tone of the organization should be stimu- 
lated because of the elimination of many 
of the sources of friction inherent in the 
warped personalities of those suffering 
from mild mental disorders. Not only 
should the organization become a more 
pleasant place in which to work, but the 
increased efficiency of its employes should 
manifest itself in a considerably enhanced 
output. 


Cro 


CHOICE OF OCCUPATION 
The most important affair in life is the choice of a calling; chance 


decides it. Custom makes men masons, soldiers, slaters. . 


. . We choose 


our callings according as we hear this or that praised or despised in 
our childhood. . . . So great is the force of custom that out of those 
whom nature has only made men are created all conditions of men. 
For some districts are full of masons, others of soldiers, etc. Cer- 
tainly nature is not so uniform. It is custom then which does this, 


for it constrains nature. 


But sometimes nature gains the ascendency, 


and preserves man’s instinct, in spite of all custom, good or bad. 


—PASCAL 
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In this article Dr. Williamson reports a careful study, in which analy- 
sis was made of 130 case histories, of the work done by faculty counselors 
in the 1928 and 1929 Self-Appraisal Sessions of the win of Min- 


nesota Summer School. 


The kind of problems encountere 


and the 


methods employed were considered in this evaluation, and estimates were 
secured from the student counselees regarding the value of the counsel 
received. From the study have emerged many significant facts about what 
goes on in the counseling process, as well as a number of important sug- 
gestions regarding the training of counselors. 


tice of certain social welfare agencies 

to designate a staff member as case 
reader. It is the duty of this individual 
to read a number of the case records 
which field workers keep pertaining to 
their clients. In some organizations the 
field worker is permitted to select three 
“best” cases, three “poorest,” and two at 
random for review. These records are 
sent through the district supervisor to the 
case reader in the central office. The 
reader reviews the records and then, in 
conference with the field worker, points 
out weaknesses in techniques and failures 
to meet problem situations, and, if 
effective work has been done, commends 
the worker. In this paper is reported an 
attempt to adapt such a procedure to 
faculty counseling.’ 


Fe some years it has been the prac- 


1 Much credit and appreciation is due Professor 
Anne Fenlason for her aid in developing this pro- 
cedure. The writer made the analysis for the 1928 
students and Professor Fenlason for the 1929 ad- 
visees. This project was presented as part of the 
author's doctoral thesis in psychology, and was 
atacand under the direction of Professor D. G. 

terson. 


All the case histories of the 1928 and 
1929 Self-Appraisal Session* were ana- 
lyzed and evaluated in this study, using a 
prepared form. This form provided for 
the analysis of problems and methods, 
together with an evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of the individual counselor's work 
by means of ratings made by the case te- 
viewer. These ratings were averaged for 
each counselor and compared with the 
counseled student’s average ratings of the 
counselor's work. This comparison af- 
forded a check on the validity of the case 
reviewer's ratings. 

Analysis of case histories by anyone 
other than the person who collected the 
data has at least two weaknesses: first, the 
unreliability of one individual's interpre- 
tation of another's verbal report; second, 


2 Williamson, E. G. and Paterson, Donald G. 
“The University of Minnesota Summer Session for 
Self Appraisal: An Experiment in Guidance on 
the College Level.” College Personnel Procedures. 
Proceedings of Purdue-W abash Conference of Col- 
lege Personnel Officers. Engineering Publications, 
Purdue University. Bulletin No. 21. Engineering 
Extension Department. Vol. XIV, May, 1930, 
pp. : 
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the probability that many things took 
place in these conferences that were not 
recorded in the counselor’s dictation or 
notes. Necessarily this method of evalua- 
tion is in error to the extent that impor- 
tant information was omitted. Moreover, 
in any evaluation, credit must be given 
not only for the immediate results of 
counseling but quite as much for what 
has been attempted. In many cases the 
counselor received credit for discovering 
a student’s problems and their causes even 
though the case treatment attempted was 
unsuccessful. For example, several cases 
were diagnosed as being unsatisfactory 
material for college work because of in- 
effective study habits or inadequate apti- 
tude. An unsuccessful attempt was made 
to dissuade these students from entering 
college. Nevertheless, the counselor de- 
served and received credit for the attempt. 

Each student had at least one confer- 
ence each week with his counselor during 
the entire six weeks of the session, The 
counselor attempted to personalize the 
self-appraisal processes and to give each 
student opportunity ‘to profit from dis- 
cussions with an older person. Although 
no unified program of counseling was fol- 
lowed by the counselors, all of them had 
been doing similar work in the College of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts during 
the preceding years, and, therefore, had 
developed similar methods of handling 
students. 

II 


A cursory survey of the case records~ 


reveals the interesting fact that counselors 
specialize in discovering problems as well 
as in case treatment. Although this spe- 
cialization has its advantages, there are sev- 
eral cases in which it has worked to the 
student’s di , in that persistent 
difficulties have been overlooked by the 
counselor, even though the student repeat- 
edly teported, in conferences, the nature 


of the problem. This specialization by 
counselors is revealed in Table I which 
gives the number of each type of prob- 
lem discovered by the counselors in the 
cases assigned to them. 

Two of the counselors were members of 
the staff during both sessions. These two 
members discovered the same types of 
problems both years. During both ses- 
sions certain types of problems predomi- 
nate in the records of all counselors, such 
as vocational, scholastic and study, and 
emotional problems. This tendency for 
certain problems to predominate probably 
is a reflection of the selection of students, 
since the sessions were advertised as de- 
signed to aid in the solution of such prob- 
lems as “who should go to college,” 
“what courses one should take in college,” 
etc.; and probably reflects also the unifor- 
mity of counseling as developed by these 
counselors in their work in the College of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts. Certain 
types of maladjustments among students 
have come repeatedly to the attention of 
counselors as being more serious and 
therefore requiring more treatment. In 
other words, the facts revealed in Table I 
probably are due first, to the standardiza- 
tion of procedures among the counselors; 
secondly, to the individual counselor's 
peculiar interests and aptitudes; and, 
thirdly, to the selection of students with 
these peculiar types.of problems. The par- 
ticular interests of individual counselors 
are illustrated by counselor O in 1928 and 
P in 1929. Both of these counselors are 
skilled and interested in vocational gui- 
dance, which naturally is reflected in their 
tendency to be on the lookout for voca- 
tional problems. Counselor L in 1928, 
discovered three speech defects, partly 
because of his linguistic training. Coun- 
selor P in 1929 seemed to be able to 
discover many different types of problems. 
This tendency to specialize in problems is 
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TABLE I 
Types OF PROBLEMS DISCOVERED BY THE DIFFERENT FACULTY COUNSELORS DURING THE 
1928 AND 1929 SUMMER SESSIONS FOR SELF-APPRAISAL 


Type of problem 
L M N 
Choice and preparation 
for a vocation ] 7 20 
Course selection and 
registration help 
Emotional 
Employment and Financial. . 
Extracurricular Activities. . . 
Health 
Low college aptitude 
Scholastic and study 
Social inadequacy 
Speech and sensory defects 
Total number of problems.. 34 
Total number of cases 
Average number of problems 
per student 


1928 Counselors 


1929 Counselors 
O ‘Total P Q R S_ Total 
57 7 50 


4 29 


TABLE II 
Use Mabe By VARIOUS COUNSELORS OF OBJECTIVE METHODS AND TESTS IN 
STUDENT COUNSELING 


Objective Measuring 
Methods Used 
M N 

Peak achievement record. ... = ; 
Strong's vocational interest 

blank 
Meier-Seashore art test 
Seashore music test 
Retest on Minnesota College 

aptitude test 
Personality ratings 
Mathematics aptitude test . . 
Total devices used by 

counselors 


1928 Counselors 


1929 Counselors 


O ‘Total R S__ Total 
1 1l 8 32 
8 12 12 

nn én on 3 


12. 12 


35 35 





reflected still more in the treatment of 
cases. But unfortunately the data in these 
tables obscure these individual tendencies, 
since there is always pressure on the coun- 
selors to be on the lookout for certain 
types of maladjustments. These counselors 
are not experts in specialized fields but 
general counselors who have maintained 
particular interests in particular types of 
maladjustments along with interest in all 
other types. 

Another interesting difference between 
individual counselors is found in the num- 
ber of problems discovered by each. The 
last entry in Table I gives average number 
of problems per student for each coun- 
selor for the 1928 and 1929 sessions, as 


well as for both sessions combined. 
Counselor M was lowest in 1928, and O 
was highest, in average number of prob- 
lems per student. The average for all 
1928 cases was 1.9; in 1929, 2.8. If the 
assumption is made that effective counsel- 
ing depends in part upon the skill of the 
counselors in discovering problems, we 
may conclude that the 1929 counselors 
were more effective than those of 1928. 
Additional evidence supporting this im- 
provement will be found in the data re- 
garding services to the students and in the 
ratings made of the counselor's work. 
The data in Table I show not only dif- 
ferences in of problems discovered 
by individual counselors but also the op- 
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posing tendency for counselors to concen- 
trate upon the discovery of certain types 
of maladjustments. For instance, all coun- 
selors apparently were on the lookout for 
problems of vocational choice. The same 
holds true, with two exceptions, for 
study problems. This concentration on 
types of problems probably is a reflection 
of the fact that the session was advertised 
and designed to aid in solving these two 

of problems and, therefore, students 
® having need of such aid enrolled. 


Ill 


A satisfactory analysis and evaluation of 
the work of individual faculty counselors 
should include a study not only of the 
above noted specialization of interests, but 
also of such factors as the use of other 
individuals and agencies both in the col- 
lection of information and in case treat- 
ment, the kinds of services rendered by 
the counselor, the results of this counsel- 
ing, and some sort of evaluation of the 
skill and effectiveness of the counselor's 
work. With the exception of the use of 
psychological tests, these steps in counsel- 
ing are not new to the trained social 
worker. The only claim to newness of 
method that can be made for this study is 


the collection and statistical analysis and - 


comparison made for groups of cases 
handled by different counselors. This par- 
ticular study is another step in the general 
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problem of discovering what goes on in 
the counseling process. 

In the 1928 Self-Appraisal Session, 
apparently but little use was made of ob- 
jective tests and measuring devices and 
methods, with the exception of some use 
made of the Peak Achievement Record 
and Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank. 
The Peak Achievement Record was a 
blank on which a student recorded all his 
major high school activities, his capacities, 
interests, and experiences. All of these 
data were classified by the student as to 
their distinctiveness in terms of the aver- 
age individual's activities and capacities. It 
was useful in getting a student to evaluate 
his activities in an objective manner with 
regard to other individuals. 

But in the 1929 session extensive use 
was made of a variety of psychological 
tests. This was accomplished by sugges- 
tions made in staff meetings and using 
available clerical help in the administering 
and scoring of these tests. Table II indi- 
cates the extent to which these aids to 
counseling will be used by counselors 
when the advisability of their use is made 
known and when proper facilities are of- 
fered. Perusal of the case histories them- 
selves shows time and time again the 
enlightened counseling that resulted from 
the use of these tests. Counselors came to 
rely less upon the fallible word-of-mouth 
and more upon the less fallible tests. The 





TABLE Ill 
Use OF AGENCIES AND INDIVIDUALS IN THE CASE TREATMENT OF STUDENT ADVISEES 


Agencies used 
N 

4 

4 

3 

14 

11 


1928 Counselors 


1929 Counselors 
Q R S 
11 ae 


Total 
7 25 
8 37 
1 14 

7 


7 
3 
1 


11 16 83 
4 2 14 


ndividuals” includes high school counselors and teachers. 
** “Other Agencies” includes University employment bureau and the University health service. 
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verification of information about students 
by means of these objective devices is 
one of the unique contributions of psy- 
chology to counseling. 

Likewise there is an increase from 1928 
to 1929 in the use made of agencies and 
individuals in case treatment, as is shown 
in Table III. In 1928 there was little use 
made of such outside help except by coun- 
selor N, who was a trained social worker. 
In 1929 it was suggested to all counselors 
that their counseling would be more effec- 
tive if they used the available personnel 
resources in their work with students. The 
results were highly gratifying in that only 
a few students were handled by the coun- 
selor alone. Again the case histories re- 
veal a better understanding and a better 
treatment of the student’s problems 
through the use of these outside agencies. 

The foregoing tables and discussion have 
presented the analyses of types of student 
problems, the use of objective tests, and 
the use of agencies in counseling. Now we 
come to the services which the counselors 
gave to students: the data are presented 
in Table IV. An inspection of Table I, 
in which the types of student problems are 
given, creates the expectation that certain 
types of service will predominate in the 
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work of the counselors since the corre. 
sponding types of problems appear in so 
many cases. The satisfaction of such an ob- 
vious expectation would not be observed 
unless the counselors actually attempted to 
meet the demands of the situation. In 
other words the data in Table IV give a 
rough check on whether the counselors are 
giving students the services they need and 
demand. In general the results are satis- 
factory, although there were 57 students 
in 1928 who had some kind of vocational 
problem of whom only 38 actually re- 
ceived aid with this particular problem. 
In 1929, 50 students voluntarily reported 
some sort of vocational problem and 64 
actually received this kind of aid. 

This discrepancy in numbers evidently 
means that all of the 1929 faculty 
counselors discussed the student's voca- 
tional choice and made suggestions re- 
garding information about a particular 
vocation even though the student’s choice 
was sound with respect to his ability and 
interests. In other words, even though a 
student has chosen a vocation for which 
he is fitted in regard to aptitude and in- 
terests, yet the counselor may be render- 
ing a genuine service by giving more de- 
tailed information about the vocation and 





TABLE IV 
Types OF Services WHICH THE FACULTY COUNSELORS GAVE TO STUDENTS 


Types of service 
N 
Vocational advice 5 
Arranged vocational 
conferences 5 
Vocational reading > Ae 
Advice on study methods... 2 
Help in selecting courses 
of study 
Appraisal of capacity 
Reterred to University 
employment bureau 
Referred to University 
health service 
Advice re social adjustments. 
Help with English themes . . 
Miscellaneous 
Total n 
given by counselors 


NVVYN w os» Vr a . =) 


wv 
to 


1928 Counselors 


1929 Counselors 
O Total P Q R S$ Total 
12 38 22 18 12 12 64 


6 29 
7 26 
8 27 


3 17 9 
i 1 2 
4 16 


7 
10 2 13 
7 os 1 


16 16 


6 — 
4 
13 
21 
8 


150 
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about the college courses necessary for 
adequate preparation. Additional service 
regarding vocational problems was pro- 
vided by referring students to professional 
men and to various books and pamphlets 
for detailed information regarding the de- 
mands and opportunities in various occu- 
pations. Vocational guidance as practiced 
by these counselors not only consisted of 
the determination of interest, capacity, and 
special fitness of students for a particu- 
lar vocation by means of the various apti- 
tude and interest tests listed in Table III, 
but guidance was also conceived as a prob- 
lem of getting the student to understand 
the duties and demands of vocations and 
the opportunities for advancement as well 
as other factors. 


IV 
Another major service rendered by the 
faculty counselor was that of advice re- 
garding the increasing of skill in study 


methods and emphasis on the importance 
of scholastic work as professional training. 
Many of the students did not understand 
that in college they were being trained for 
a vocation and that they must seek to be 
well trained if they expected to succeed in 
professional life. A number of students 
were appraisal problems in the strict sense 
of the phrase because of low aptitude for 
college coupled with an intense desire to 
go to college. Frequently the counselor 
had as much, if not more, difficulty dis- 
suading the parents from the college plans 
as he had with the students. In order 
to meet the situation the counselors used 
Johnston’s studies* on the prediction of 
college grades from aptitude tests and 
high school scholarship. After telling the 
student and his parents what were his 
probable chances for success in college, 


8 [eae J. B. “Student Aptitude and the 

ions of Student Scholarship.” Report of 

the Survey Commission, No. 10. Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1927. 
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the counselor could do no more than leave 
the decision up to the interested parties. 
A small number of students were referred 
to the University Health Service for 
health examinations. Some students made 
use of the University Employment Bureau 
in getting employment for the school year. 
That the counselors were not engrossed in 
vocational and educational guidance to 
the exclusion of all other types of malad- 
justments is shown by the fact that a num- 
ber of students were given guidance re- 
garding personality problems such as 
shyness, inability to make friends, embar- 
rassment in social situations, and the like. 
This is an important field of guidance 
which counselors should not neglect for 
the more obvious and perhaps easier 
handled problems of vocational choice and 
study problems. 

The individuality of counselors again is 
shown in Table IV by the comparison of 
Counselor N and Counselor P. Counselor 
N aided students not only with voca- 
tional problems but just as much with 
personality problems, whereas Counselor 
P concentrated on problems and services 
related to vocational choice. 

An attempt was made to evaluate the 
work of each counselor in regard to its 
completeness and effectiveness. Each case 
was rated on a five-step scale of five traits, 
and the average rating for each trait com- 
puted for all cases handled by a particular 
counselor. Without question the ratings 
are rough and in many ways inadequate, 


. but they do give us some indication of the 


strong and weak points in the work of 
individual counselors. In making these 
ratings it was assumed that there are at 
least five important factors in effective 
counseling, namely: 

1. The adequacy of the first few inter- 
views in establishing and locating the stud- 
ent’s chief problems. 

2. The attitude of the student toward the 
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counselor and the work of the latter. 

3. The thoroughness of diagnosis of the 
student's problems and their causes. 

4. The adequacy of treatment of these 
roblems including the use the counselor 
makes of other agencies in case treatment. 

5. The completeness of the case records in 
presenting the problem of the students, the 
situations giving rise to these problems, and 
the case treatment attempted, together with 
the results of the counseling. 


Vv 

In Table V the average rating for each 
counselor is given for the two sessions of 
the Self-Appraisal experiment. The rat- 
ings have at least one satisfactory feature, 
namely, that the counselors are differen- 
tiated. Comparison of Table V with the 
preceding four tables will show that these 
ratings, in general, agree with the stand- 
ing of the counselors as indicated in these 
first four tables. 

A comparison of the average rating for 
each of the five factors in student counsel- 
ing reveals interesting characteristics of 
these counselors. In the first place the 
data in the table reveal a situation ob- 
served in an analysis of the case histories 
of the students, namely, that the counsel- 
ors do satisfactory work in establishing 
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rapport with the students and have little 
trouble locating the student’s problems, 
but that their counseling is less satisfac. 
tory when it comes to doing something 
about these problems which they have 
discovered. But the effectiveness and 
thoroughness of case treatment in 1929 
was much improved over that of 1928. 
The last two rows at the bottom of 
Table V give the average ranking of the 
counselors as assigned by the student 
members of the two Self-Appraisal Ses. 
sions. These students were asked to assign 
a rank to each of nine activities of the ses- 
sions in terms of their importance or value 
to the individual student. A ranking of 
1 indicated the highest value of im- 
portance and a ranking of 9 indicated the 
least value or importance. Each student 
tanked his own particular counselor only, 
rankings by all the counselor’s advises 
were averaged. The case reviewer and the 
students agreed in the average rating as- 
signed to Counselors N and O in 1928. 
In 1929 the students and the case reviewer 
agreed only on Counselor P. The 
value of faculty counselors as judged by 
both the case reviewers and students was 
higher in 1929 than in 1928. These 





TABLE V 
AVERAGE RATINGS BY CASE REVIEWERS AND STUDENTS OF THE CASE WORK OF 
INDIVIDUAL COUNSELORS 


Factors in counseling 
Counselors 


M N 
Adequacy of first few 
interviews 


Ratings by Students 


42 5.0 
3 4 


Ratings of 1928 Cases by 
Case Reviewer 


Ratings of 1929 Cases by 
Case Reviewer 
General Counselors General 
average 


oO Q R S rating 


4. 3.9 5 $2 36 
4. . , 4.9 9 47 44 
4. . . 49 - BS . 39 
4 . 3.1 A y 3.4 
4. A 3.4 
4. 7 


3.7 


3.7 
4.1 : 


1 


1 
Ratings by Students 


2.1 3.6 29 22 51 28 
1 ae 3 1 4 


* These rankings range from 1 to 9, a low rank indicating a high degree of importance or value as judged by 


the student. 
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judgments are in agreement with the 
opinions of staff members and the com- 
mittee in charge of the Self-Appraisal 


riment. 

There are at least three important re- 
sults to be derived from this attempt to 
analyze and evaluate faculty counseling. 
In the first place, a method of analysis, 
evaluation, and comparison of the work 
of individual counselors has been devel- 
oped and its usefulness demonstrated in 
the case of an experimental situation, 
namely the Self-Appraisal Sessions. With 
certain modifications, this case review 
method can be applied to the work of 
faculty counselors in their advising of col- 
lege students. Secondly, this study has 
brought to light several important facts, 
not all of them unknown heretofore, con- 
cerning what goes on in the counseling 
process. Some of these facts are: the 
variety of agencies available for collecting 
information about students as well as for 
case treatment; the usefulness of psycho- 
logical tests in appraising aptitudes and 
interests; the major types of maladjust- 
ments which a counselor should look for 
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in work with all advisees; and, finally, the 
types of services which the counselor can 
give to the students. In other words, this 
demonstration of the case reviewer or 
reader method has shown what may 
properly be expected of faculty counselors 
in their work with students. 

Perhaps the most important result that 
can come from this study is the sugges- 
tions it brings regarding the training of 
counselors. Here we have presented a more 
or less adequate picture of what coun- 
selors have done in a demonstrational 
experiment under favorable conditions. 
On the basis of this analysis it is possible 
to set up a series of discussions, demon- 
strations, and presentations of the prob- 
lems, tests, and agencies which counselors 
need to understand and use in order to 
do satisfactory work. An important fea- 
ture in such a training program is the 
work of a case reviewer who will analyze 
the records of individual cases handled by 
the counselors and, in personal confer- 
ences, point out possible improvements in 
methods, thereby increasing the counsel- 
or’s effectiveness. 


Fit a man’s education to his real self, not to what is no part of him. 


—ROUSSEAU in Emile. 
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PROGRAMS OF ANNUAL MEETINGS 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 
AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


With the Cooperation of 


SOUTHERN WOMAN'S EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE 

TEACHER'S COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUREAUS OF OCCUPATIONS 
INSTITUTE OF WOMEN’S PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 

PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
EASTERN COLLEGE PERSONNEL OFFICERS 
WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS. The Coronado Hotel at Lindell Boulevard and Spring Avenue will 
be the headquarters of all the Associations except the National Association of Deans of Women. Ex. 
cept where designated otherwise in the programs following, all of their meetings will be held at the 
Coronado. The Hotel Melbourne, where a few are scheduled, is at Lindell Boulevard and Grand Boule. 
vard, a short block from the Coronado. 


Because of space limitations in the St. Louis hotels, the headquarters of the National Association of 
Deans of Women, whose Convention opens February 18th, will be the Statler Hotel at 9th Street and 
Washington Boulevard, and its meetings, except joint meetings with other associations, will be held there 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS. The lowest special rates for single rooms at the Coronado are $2.00 1 
day, and at the Melbourne and Statler are $2.50 a day; all European plan. Moderate priced sable 
d’hote meals, as well as those on an 4 /a carte basis, are available. More inexpensive accommodations 
can be found at the YMCA, 1528 Locust Street, and for a limited number, the resident YWCA, 744 
Walton Avenue. All reservations should be sent di ectly to the hotels. 

REDUCED RAILWAY FARES. Members of the National Education Association may secure from the 
Secretary, 1201 16th Street, Washington, D. C., identification certificates entitling them to reduced reaod 
trip rates of one and one-third fare. NEA membership is two dollars a year. 

REGISTRATION. Aan identification badge, issued at time of registration, is necessary for admission to 
each meeting. Payment of the registration fee to any one of the cooperating Associations entitles a men- 
ber to attend the meetings of that Association, the open meetings of American Council, the joint meet- 
ings and sessions of common interest groups, and other sessions of the cooperating societies except business 
meetings and similar closed sessions. 





This program has been prepared under the leadership of the following chairmen: 


LEONA C. BUCHWALD, National Vocational Guidance Association 

InMA E. Voict, National Association of Deans of Women 

Rospert A. BROTEMARKLE, American College Personnel Association 

Mrs. E. R. MosHEer, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 

Donatp S. BRIDGMAN, American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
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i Louis Hospitality. Members of the St. Louis Branch of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
| keep open house throughout the Convention in quarters near the registration headquarters. An informa- 
on booth and an exhibit will be found in this “Open House.” 

registration will begin and the exhibits will open at 9:00 A.M., Wednesday, February 19th, in the Lounge, 
tel Coronado. The exhibits will consist of new books, monographs, record forms, filing equipment, tests, 
‘esonality schedules, charts, and other aids to counseling and personnel work. There will also be a model voca- 


ional counselor's office which visitors are invited to inspect. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 
General Theme: 

GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE YOUTH PROGRAM OF 1936 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 1935-1936 


Chairman, SARAH M. STURTEVANT 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 





Vice-Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 


Rospert A. BROTEMARKLE FRANCES CUMMINGS 


College Personnel Officer Director of Education 
University of Pennsylvania National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs 


Chairman, Coordination Committee—GrorGE E. MYERS 
Professor of Vocational Education and Guidance, University of Michigan 


Chairman, Program Committee—DONALD S. BRIDGMAN 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
JOINT SESSIONS FOR MEMBERS OF ALL ASSOCIATIONS 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY NINETEENTH 


12:15 P.M. Keynote Luncheon 
Club Caprice Presiding—SaraH M. SturTEVANT, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
° will University, and Chairman of the Council 
Fr. The NYA and the Youth Problem 
atthe RICHARD R. Brown, Assistant Executive Director, National Youth Administration, 
Boule. Washington 
Today’s Challenge to Personnel Work in Education 
_ Speaker to be announced 
_ : ; Annual Open Meeting of the Council to which Members of all Associations are Invited 
Presiding—Rosert A. BROTEMARKLE, Vice-Chairman of the Council 
pee Annual Report of the Chairman—SaraH M. STURTEVANT 
. ee Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer-—FRANCES CUMMINGS 
744 Report of the Coordination Committee—Gerorce E. Myers, Chairman 
General Discussion 
ni THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTIETH 
Reception to Meet Officers and Guests of the Several Associations 
n to Incidental music by String Ensemble of Western Groves (Missouri) High School 
mem- 
oe FRIDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIRST 


a and Emotional Bases of Human Behavior 
Presiding—Irma E. Voict, President of the National Association of Deans of Women 


The Affective Factors in Education 

Danie. A. Prescort, Professor of Education, Rutgers University, and Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Emotion and the Educative Process, American Council on Education 
Physiological Factors in Personal Adjustments 

Roy G. Hoskins, M.D., Research Associate in Physiology; Director of Research, The 
Memorial Foundation for Neuro-Endocrine Research, Harvard Medical School, Harvard 


University 
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11:15 A.M. 
El Cortez Room 


Parlors B and C 


Parlor D 


12:30 P.M. 
Club Caprice 
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Discussion Groups 

1. The Affective Factors in Education 
Presiding—M. ERNEST TOWNSEND, President, New Jersey State Normal Schoo! 
Leader—Daniet A. Prescott, Professor of Education, Rutgers University 


2. Physiological Factors in Human Adjustments 
Presiding—EsTHER LLOYD-JoNES, Director, Guidance Laboratory, Teachers Colleg 


Columbia University 
Leader—Roy G. Hoskins, M.D., Research Associate in Physiology, Harvard Medic) 


School, Harvard University 
3. Behavior and the Affective Structure of Situations 
Presiding—Lypia L. Brown, Dean of Women, University of Colorado 
Leader—Kurt Lewin, Professor of Psychology, State University of Iowa 
4. Psychiatry in College Personnel Work 
Presiding—R. A. BROTEMARKLE, College Personnel Officer, Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Leader—ANNETTE WASHBURNE, M.D., Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, University of 
Wisconsin 


5. Emotional Problems in School Adjustment 
Presiding—Mary P. Corre, Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division 


Public Schools, Cincinnati 
Leader—Gmpert J. Rich, M.D., Psychiatric Director, Milwaukee County Mental 


Hygiene Clinic 
Business Meeting, American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
For official representatives of the several Associations 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND 
Closing Joint Luncheon 


Presiding—Epwin A. Leg, Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 


The Youth Project of the American Council on Education 
Georce F. Zoox, President, American Council on Education 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTIETH 


Mary Stewart, Assistant Director of Indian Education, U. $. Departmen 


Breakfast for Members 
Chairman— 


of the Interior 

Subject—Practical Ways in Which a Lay Group May Work 

Speakers—Members of the Vocational Advisory Committee of the Federation: Leona C 
BUCHWALD, ANNA LALOR BurpicK, SUSAN J. GINN, WINIFRED HausaM, HELEN RING, 
Harry D. Krrson, JosepHINE BEL, National Education Chairman, ex officio 


WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Fripay, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIRST 


Breakfast Meeting for the Board, Professional Advisory Committee and Members 
Presiding—Winirrep HausaM, Director 
Discussion of student personnel activities on the West Coast 
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ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


rganized in 1913 at Grand Rapids, after preliminary meetings in Boston, 1910, and in New York, 1912 


TWENTY-FIRST CONVENTION 
“Guidance and Personnel Responsibilities in the Youth Program of 1936” 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES, 1935-1936 
President, ARTHUR J. JONES 
Professor of Secondary Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


Executive Secretary and Editor of the Magazine, Frev C. Smiru 
25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


ost Vice-President 


Leona C, BUCHWALD 
Supervisor of Guidance and Placement 
Baltimore Public Schools 


Second Vice-President 


R. B. CUNLIFFE 
Associate Professor of Education 
Rutgers University 


reasuver 


WiLuiAM F. PATTERSON 
Executive Secretary 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Training 
Washington 


rustees 


FraNCces CUMMINGS 
Director of Education 
National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs 
New York City 


Program Committee: Leona C. BUCHWALD, Chairman, 


SuSAN J. GINN 
Director of Vocational Guidance 
Boston Public Schools 


O. LATHAM HATCHER 
President 
Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
Richmond, Virginia 


Harry D. Kitson 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Georce E. Myers 
Professor of Vocational Education 
University of Michigan 


C. E. Partcu 
Dean, School of Education 
Rutgers University 


t of Education, Balti- 


more, Maryland; Mary Drucker, Cincinnati, Ohio; Carvin O. Evans, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; Mitprep M. HicKMAN, Cleveland, Ohio; Roy HINDERMAN, Madison, Wisconsin ; 


C. J. Hystup, Blacksburg, Virginia; Leonarp MiLter, Nyack, New York; Harriet E. 
Towne, Lincoln, Nebraska. In the planning of the program the Board of Trustees, Branch 
Officers, and over one hundred Program Advi were consulted. 


St. Louis Local Arrangements Committee Chairman, ALMA FLeTCcHeEr, Soldan High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Publicity Committee Chairman, Harotp P. Tuomas, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY NINETEENTH 


9:00 A.M. Registration 
Lounge 


11:00 A.M. I. THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION GREETS yoy 
El Cortez Room First General Session of the Convention 
Presiding—ARrTHUR J. JONES, Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania, aj 
President of the Association 
A Word of Welcome 
WarREN K. BEGEMAN, Assistant Principal in Charge, Hadley Vocational School, St. Loyj 


Why a National Convention? 
Frep C. SmirH, Executive Secretary, National Vocational Guidance Association 


12:15 P.M. Joint Luncheon—American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
Club Caprice For detailed program see page 435 


2:30 P.M. Annual Open Meeting of American Council of Guidance and Personne! Associations 
Crystal Room For detailed program see page 435 


4:00 P.M. II. YOUTH LOOKS AT GUIDANCE 

Club Caprice ~ Second General Session of the Convention 
Presiding, and Chairman of the Panel—FraNK M. Depatin, Dean, University College, 
Washington University 


The Panel— 
Members to be announced 


8:00 P.M. Ill. PROBLEMS AND ACTIVITIES OF THE BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 

Club Caprice Third General Session of the Convention 
Presiding—Frep C. SmiTH, Executive Secretary, National Vocational Guidance Association 
Roll Call 


Branch Activities: Report of the Chairman of the Committee on Branch Associations 
Marie A. MCNAMARA, Dean, Commercial High School, New Haven 


Problems of the Branch Associations: An Informal Discussion 


Recommendations for 1936-1937 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTIETH 


Breakfast Conferences of NVGA Sections 
College Teachers of Guidance 
Presiding—W ATER B. Jones, Department of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania 


Recent Changes in Curriculum for Training Counselors 

A. H. Epcerton, Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin 
Discussion Leaders 

ARTHUR J. JoNngES, President of the Association 
Georce E. Myers, Professor of Vocational Education and Guidance, University ¢ 
Michigan 


Occupational Research 

Presiding—GLapys PALMER, Industrial Research Associate, University of Pennsy!vana 
Employment Frontiers of Youth : 
Wahiogue Hayes, Director of Guidance and Placement, National Youth Administration, 





9:30 A.M. 
Chub Caprice 


SOCiations 


11:15 A.M. 
Parlors B and C 


11:15 A.M. 
Parlor D 


12:45 P.M. 
El Cortez Room 


12:45 P.M. 
Hotel 


Colonial 
Parlor A 
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IV. COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY FOR GUIDANCE 
*Fourth General Session of the Convention 

Presiding—Frep C. W. Parker, Secretary, Kiwanis International, Chicago 

Reports from Communities Illustrating Types of Coordination Now Taking Place 
Los Angeles, California—HeLten G. Fisk, Associate Director, Western Personnel 
Service 
Lincoln, Nebraska—Harriet E. Towne, Director, Census, Attendance, Vocational 
Guidance, Bureau of Child Welfare, Board of Education 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin—JOSEPHINE HINTGEN, Supervisor, Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, Public Schools 
- ama Ohio—Mary P. Corre, Director of Occupational Research, Vocation 

ureau 

St. Louis, Missouri—ALMA FLETCHER, Educational Counselor, Soldan High School 
Several Communities in New Jersey—C. E. Partcu, Dean, School of Education, Rut- 
gers University 
Summary and Interpretation 
LyNN A. EMERSON, Director of the New York YMCA Schools, West Side YMCA, 
New York City 


Discussion 


* Arranged by Frances Cummineos, Chairman, Committee on Community Aspects of Guidance, NVGA, 
and Director of Education, National Federation of Business and Prcfessional Women's Clubs, New York City 


Reports on Two Important Researches 
Chairman—Roy A. HINDERMAN, Chairman, Guidance Committee of Wisconsin High 
School, Madison 
A Decade of Progress—Ten Year Evaluation of Guidance Practices in American Secondary 
Schools 
A. H. Epcerton, Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin 
Outstanding Facts in the Store Occupations Study 
DoroTHEA De SCHWEINITZ, Technical Assistant, U. S. Employment Service, Washington 
The CCC Camps and the Youth Program 
Chairman—Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Columbia University 
The Program of the CCC Camps and Its Guidance Implications 
THOMAS GORDON BENNETT, Educational Adviser, Third Corps Area, CCC Camps, Baltimore 
*Student Aid and the Guidance Program 
Chairman—RicHarD D. ALLEN, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence 
Problems Involved in Integrating Federal Aid into a Schoo! Guidance Program 
Mary H. S. Hayes, Director of Guidance and Placement, National Youth Administration, 
Washington 
bbe High School Scholarship Associations in Various Cities Have to Contribute to This 
Problem 
HARRISON Dosss, School of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago 
*Arra by Eptra M. Everett, Chairman, Section on Scholarships, NVGA, and Director, 
White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia. 
The Rural Girl and College—Her Problems of Guidance 
A joint luncheon session of the National Association of Deans of Women, Southern 
Woman's Educational Alliance, NVGA Rural Section, and National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women's Clubs _ 
Presiding—Acnes E. Harris, Dean of Women, University of Alabama 
Contents for a Brief Guidance Manual for the Rural Girl on “Going to College” 
Auice M. Batpwin, Dean of Women, Duke University 
Discussion opened by 3-minute contributions from a dean, a county superintendent, and a 
rural school principal 
Vocational Guidance and Vocational Education—A Luncheon Conference 
Presiding—Epwin A. Leg, Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 


‘The Place of Vocational Guidance in Vocational Education 


C. L. Werzet, State Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Education, Missouri 


The Vocational Guidance Program in the Hadley Vocational School 
Warren K. BecEMAN, Assistant Principal in Charge, Hadley Vocational School, St. Louis 
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12:45 P.M. 

Hotel Melbourne 
Colonial 

Parlor B 


2:30 P.M. 
Club Caprice 


4:30 P.M. 
EI Cortez Room 


6:30 P.M. 
Club Caprice 
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*Placement—A Luncheon Conference 
Presiding—WILLARD E. ParKER, Federal Land Bank of St. Louis, St. Louis 
What the NYA Is Doing in the Field of Placement 
Mary H. S. Hayes, Director of Guidance and Placement, National Youth Administratiop 
Washington 
Should the Junior Worker Be Kept Out of the Labor Market? 
WiuiaM H. Sreap, Associate Director for Standards and Research, U. S. Employmen: 
Service, Washington 


* Placement Miedcinbia. arranged by Epvira Durr Gwinn, Special Assistant, Departmen: ,; 
Education, Philadel 


V. RAISING PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Fifth General Session of the Convention 
Presiding—W ALTER B. Jones, Department of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania, and Chai; 
man of the Association Committee on Professional Standards 
Raising Standard for Guidance Workers 
Joun A. Frrcu, New York School of Social Work, New York City 
The Panel: Members of the Association Committee on Professional Standards 
Chairman, JOHN A. FITCH 
RicHarD D. ALLEN MITCHELL DREESE 
JouN B. BEATTY GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 
Mary P. Corre OweEN E. PENCE 
Rex B. CUNLIFFE FRANCIS C, ROSECRANCE 
HELEN DERNBACH Harriet E. TOWNE 


Business Meeting of the Association 
Presiding—ARTHUR J. JONES, President of the Association 


Vocational Guidance at Home and Abroad 
Annual Banquet of the Association 
Presiding—ARTHUR J. JONES, President of the Association 


Toastmistress—Susan J. Ginn, Director of Vocational Guidance, Boston 


Vocational Guidance in Europe 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER, Director, National Occupational Conference, New York City 


Vocational Guidance in Russia 
Morais Vire.es, Associate Professor of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania 
Vocational Guidance in the United States 
FRANK C. ROSECRANCE, Associate Professor of Education, Northwestern University 
Joint Reception to Meet the Officers and Guests of All Associations 

Incidental music by String Ensemble of Webster Groves (Missouri) High School 


FripAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIRST 


Breakfast Conference, City Directors of Guidance 
Chairman—FrANK C. ROSECRANCE, Associate Professor of Education, Northwestern 
University 
The Work of the City Director of Guidance 
Warren K. Layton, Director of Guidance and Placement, Board of Education, Detroit 
Discussion Leaders 
HELEN DerNBACH, Director of Educational Guidance, South Bend 
BarBaRA H. WriGHT, Supervisor of Counselors, Minneapolis 
Breakfast Conference and Business Meeting, NVGA Rural Section 
Chairman—O. LaTHAM HATCHER, President, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance, 
Richmond 
Reports: 


Advisers: 
School of Education, Rutgers University 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER, Director, National Occupational Conference, New York City 
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Breakfast Conference of YMCA Secretaries Interested in Guidance 
Presiding—LyNn A. EMERSON, Director, YMCA Schools, West Side YMCA, New York 


YMCA secretaries attending NVGA meetings will meet to discuss the bearing of Con- 
vention topics on their own work, and to plan for later group sessions on Saturday and 


Sunday. 


Joint Interest Session—The Physiological and Emotional Bases of Human Behavior 
For detailed program see page 435 


Joint Interest Discussion Groups 
For detailed program see page 436 


The Use of the Radio in Vocational Guidance 

A luncheon meeting of the Committee on the Radio in the Service of Vocational! 
Guidance, to which all interested persons are invited. At 1:30 a vocational guidance 
program will be broadcast from the luncheon room over the nation-wide hook-up of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. This will serve as an exemplification of the work of the 
Committee on Vocational Guidance operating in conjunction with the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education. At the conclusion of the broadcast reports will be called 
for describing uses which delegates are making of the series of vocational guidance broad- 
casts sponsored by the American School of the Air (Columbia Broadcasting System). 

Chairman—Harry D. Krtson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


Building for Tomorrow, in State Guidance Service 
Luncheon Conference 
Presiding—ARTHUR J. JONES, President of the Association 


Guidance Possibilities as I See Them 
VieERLING Kersey, President, The National Council of State Superintendents and Com- 
missioners of Education, Sacramento, California 


Some Aspects of the Youth Movement 


Mary H. S. Hayes, Director of Guidance and Placement, The National Youth Adminis- 
tration, Washington 


Administrative Problems of Apprentice Training 


Luncheon Conference 

Presiding—WiLtiAM F. PATTERSON, Executive Secretary, Federal Committee on Ap- 
prentice Training, Washington 

Secretary—C. L. Werzet, State Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Education, Missouri 
Discussion Leaders: 
R. L. Cooxey, Director, Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee 
E. C. Exuiott, President, Purdue University 
W. C. Essmueier, President, Essmueller Mill Furnishing Company, St. Louis 
Georce HAMBRECHT, Director, State Board of Vocational Education, Wisconsin, and 
President, American Vocational Association 
Cuartes P. Howarp, President, International Typographical Union, Indianapolis 
Epwin A. Lee, Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 
O. W. RosENTHAL, President, National Building Association, Chicago 


Functions of Vocational Guidance—Informal Group Conferences 
1. Group Guidance—Teaching the Class in Occupations 

Chairman—Mary J. Drucker, Vocational Counselor, Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati 
Discussion Leader—Barsara H. Wricut, Supervisor of Counselors, Board of Education, 
Minneapolis 


2. Individual Counseling 
Chairman—Erma J. Curisty, Director of Guidance, Muncie, Indiana 


Some Problems in Individual Counseli 


ng 
Nancy MorsurcH, Counselor, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati 


Effective Methods Used in Counseling 
Vera Rooney, Head of Guidance Department, Central High School, South Bend 





2:30 P.M. 
Hotel Melbourne 
Parlor F 
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3. Tests and Measurements 

Chairman—C. J. Hystup, Director of Student Guidance and Placement, Virginis 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
Speaker—Marion R. TraBue, Associate Director, Occupational Research Program, U, 5 
Employment Service, Washington , 


4. New Approaches and New Techniques in Occupational Research 

Chairman—C.Leo MurtTLAnp, Associate Professor of Vocational Education, University 
of Michigan 
Speakers: 
Marion R. Trasue, Associate Director, Occupational Research Program, U. S. Employ. 
ment Service, Washington 
Mary SCHAUFFLER, Counselor, Flora Stone Mather College, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland : 
GarrRET BERGEN, Assistant Director in Charge of Research and Statistics, New York State 
Employment Service, New York City 
CLARA MENGER, Director of Vocational Guidance, Psychiatric Clinic, St. Louis 
Business Meeting of the Occupational Research Section 

Reports of Committees 

Plans and Policies 

Election of Officers 


5. Placement 
Chairman—JuLIA ALsBERG, Director, Department for the Handicapped, American 


Red Cross, St. Louis 


An Occupational Classification for Juniors 
RAYMOND F. Warp, Occupational Research Program, U. S. Employment Service, Wash. 


ington 
Improving Conditions in Household Employment 
Doris CLing, Counselor, Department of Guidance and Placement, Detroit 


Training for Placement 
CiarE L. Lewis, Associate Director, New York State Employment Service, New York City 


6. Individual Guidance in Scholarship Administration 

Chairman—Hennietta C. Warner, Scholarship Association for Jewish Children, 
Chicago 
The Use of Standardized Tests to Determine Eligibility and to Guide the Scholarship 


Counselor 
Speaker to be announced 


Orienting Scholarship Graduates Regarding Further Training and Placement 
Speaker to be announced 


7. Analyzing Individual Abilities 
Chairman—Ca.vin O. Evans, Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee 
Ss —Epwarp K. STRONG, Jr., Professor of Psychology, School of Business, Stanford 
niversity 


8. The Cumulative Record 

Chairman—Harriet E. Towne, Director, Census, Attendance, Vocational Guidance, 
Bureau of Child Welfare, Board of Education, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Speaker—Ben D. Woon, Director, Cooperative Test Service, American Council on Edu- 
cation, New York 


9. A Thirteen Year Follow-Up of Sixteen Hundred High School Students 
Chairman—Mi_prep M. HickMAN, Department of Instruction, Board of Education, 


Cleveland 
Speaker—Wiittam M. Procror, Professor of Education, Stanford University 
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8:00 P.M. 
Club Caprice 


ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 


VI. CURRICULUM REVISION TO MEET THE NEEDS OF YOUTH 
Sixth General Session of the Convention 
Presiding—RicHarD D. ALLEN, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence 
Some Questions Which Must Be Answered in Any Sound Program of Continuous Cur- 


riculum Revision 
Hersert B. Bruner, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


A Report of Some Attempts at Curriculum Revision to Meet the Needs of Youth 
Wirorp M. AIkin, Professor of Education, Ohio State University and Associate in the 
Bureau of Research, and Director of the Commission on the Relation of School and Col- 
lege, Progressive Education Association 


VII. AMERICA FACES A CHANGING WORLD 
Seventh General Session of the Convention 
Presiding—FRANKLIN J. KELLER, Director, National Occupational Conference, New York 


The Problem of the Social Order into Which We Are Moving 
MELcHior PAtyi, Professor of Economics, University of Chicago 


Occupational Trends 
Harowp F. Ciark, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND 


Breakfast—State Guidance Section NVGA 
Business and Planning Conference 


Chairman—Haroip L. Hoisroox, Deputy Director, Pennsylvania NYA and Department 
of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg 


What the States Are Doing 
Reports from the Field 


Summary 
Maris M. Prorrirtt, Specialist in Guidance and Industrial Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 

Next Year Leads and Planning 


Discussion led by EMMA PrircHarp Coo.ey, Director of Guidance, New Orleans, and 
Chairman, Louisiana State Committee on Guidance 


VIII. GUIDANCE RESPONSIBILITIES—PLANS TO MEET THEM 
Eighth and Final General Session of the Convention 
Presiding—ARTHUR J. JoNES, President of the Association 
Report of the Committee on the Convention, and Discussion of Their Recommendations 
The Committee: 
C. E. Partcu, Dean, School of Education, Rutgers University, Chairman 
Ersa Becker, Director of Guidance, Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn 
Heten Dernsacn, Director of Educational Guidance, South Bend 


- —— G. Futter, Assistant to the Director, National Occupational Conference, New 
Yo 


Susan J. Grnn, Director of Vocational Guidance, Boston 
PercivaL W. Hutson, Associate Professor of Education, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 
Harowp P. THoMas, Professor of Education, Lehigh University 
Business Meeting 
Presiding—ARTHUR J. JONES, President of the Association 


. Joint Luncheon—American Council of Guidance and Personne! Associations 


For detailed program see page 436 
Meeting of Newly Elected Officers and Board 
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*Vocational Guidance in Secondary Schools—A Dinner Conference 
Presiding—MILDRED E. LINCOLN, Counselor, Monroe High School, Rochester, Ney Yo 
Speakers 4 
Harrison C. LyseTH, State Supervisor of Secondary Education, Maine, and Preside, 
Department of Secondary School Principals, National Education Association . 
ARTHUR J. JONES, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Pennsylvania ,, 
President, National Vocational Guidance Association 7 
RICHARD D. ALLEN, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence 
“Arranged by W. C. Reavis, Professor of Education, University of Chicago, and Chairn. 
of Joint Committee on Guidance, NVGA, and Department of Secondary School Princip, 
National Education Association. ali 
8:00 P.M. Motion Picture and Radio Aids in Vocational Guidance 
Parlor D Joint Session, NVGA Rural Section, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 4p 
National Education Association, Rural Department 
For details see Southern Woman's Educational Alliance program below 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-THIRD 


Reaching and Training the Rural Teacher for Guidance Service 
Joint Luncheon Session, National Education Association, Rural Department; NVGA 
Rural Section; and Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 


For details see Southern Woman's Educational Alliance program below atone 
ducatic 


SOUTHERN WOMAN’S EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE im © 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTIETH Stan 


The Rural Girl and College—Her Problems of Guidance 

A joint luncheon session of the National Association of Deans of Women, Souther 
Woman's Educational Alliance, NVGA Rural Section, and National Federation of Bus. 
ness and_ Professional Women’s Clubs 
Presiding—AGNes E. Harris, Dean of Women, University of Alabama 
Contents for a Brief Guidance Manual for the Rural Girl on “Going to College’ 
AuIce M. BALpwIn, Dean of Women, Duke University 
Discussion opened by 3-minute contributions from a dean, a county superintendent, and 
a rural school principal 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND 


Motion Picture and Radio Aids to Vocational Guidance 

Joint Session, NVGA Rural Section, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance, and 
National Education Association, Rural Department 

Presiding—Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


Motion Pictures—Sources and Uses 
EpGar DaLe, Associate in Educational Research, Ohio State University, and lent ¢ 
American Film Institute, American Council on Education 


Radio—Selection, Preparation, and Follow-up 
Mitprep E. LincoLn, Counselor, Monroe High School, Rochester, New York 
Discussion 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-THIRD 


Reaching and Training the Rural Teacher for Guidance Service 

Joint Luncheon Session, National Education Association, Rural Department, NVGA 
Rural Section, and Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
Presiding—Sut M. Powers, Superintendent of Schools, Shelby County, Tennessee, and 
President, Rural Department, National Education Association 
How Shall We Get Our Rural Teachers Trained for Guidance Services? 
Acnes G. SAMUELSON, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Iowa, and President, 
National Education Association 
Rural Guidance Programs in Action—How Were the Teachers Trained? 


Three-Minute Contributions 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1935-1936 


President, ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 
Director, Guidance Laboratory 
Teachers College, Columbia University 










lance an 


NVGA 
















“ary 
FREDERICKA BELKNAP 

Director, Personnel Bureau 

New Jersey College for Women 









yeasurer 

Frances M. CAMP 
Director, Bureau of Appointments 
University of Iowa 


ee-Presidents 
Educational Counseling and Administration 
Kart M. COWDERY 

Associate Registrar 

Stanford University 


Vice-Presidents 
General Placement 
LUTHER T. PuRDOM 
Director, Bureau of Appointments 
University of Michigan 


Personal Counseling 

Rosert A. BROTEMARKLE 
College Personnel Officer 
University of Pennsylvania 


Teacher Placement 

E. W. GorTcu 
Director, Placement Bureau 
Iowa State Teachers College 


Outhe 


f Bys). 















Records and Research 
A. J. BRUMBAUGH 
Dean of Students 
University of Chicago 
Chairman, Program Committee—Ropert A. BROTEMARKLE, College Personnel Officer 
University of Pennsylvania 


Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee—FLorENCE E. BorHMER, President, Cottey 
College 


Chairman, Publicity Committee—Jack E. Watters, Director of Personnel, School of 
Engineering, Purdue University 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY NINETEENTH 


Registration 


Educational Counseling and Administration 
Chairman—Kar_ M. Cowpery, Associate Registrar, Stanford Univers: 

Selection, Admission, and Orientation of Students 

EstHER DAYMAN, Dean of Undergraduate Students, Mills College 

College Entrance versus College Preparatory Subjects 

Howarp H. Pattee, Director of Admissions, Pomona College 

Possible Guidance Functions of the College Field or Promotional Agent 

Fiorence E. BorHMeER, President, Cottey College 

Development, Organization, and Administration of Personnel Program 

Harriet E. O'SHEA, Director, Personnel Service for Women, Purdue University 

Evaluation of the Results of Guidance 

Joun S. Kopas, Day Cooperative Division, Fenn College 


Discussion 
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12:15 P.M. Joint Luncheon—American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
Club Caprice For detailed program see page 435 


2:30 P.M. Annual Open Meeting of American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
Crystal Room For detailed program see page 435 


3:45 P.M. Records and Research 

Crystal Room Chairman—A. J. BRUMBAUGH, Dean, University of Chicago 
Testing for Counseling 
T. Ernest NewLaNp, Chairman of Committee on Student Measurement, Bucknell] Up;. 
versity 
The Use of Tests for Diagnostic and Remedial Work in Reading and Study Techniques 
Wiruiam S. Gray, Professor of Education, Secretary of Committee on Preparation of 
Teachers, University of Chicago 
Contributions of the Cooperative Test Service to the Use of Tests in Counseling 
BEN D. Woop, Director of Cooperative Test Service; Associate Professor of Collegiate 
Educational Research, Columbia University 


Discussion 
E. L. CLark, Director of Admissions, Northwestern University 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTIETH 


9:30 A.M. Personal Counseling 
Crystal Room Chairman—Rosert A. BROTEMARKLE, College Personnel Officer, University of Penn. 
sylvania 
The Use of the Adjustment Inventory in Counseling 
HuGH M. Be tt, Associate Professor of Psychology, Chico State College 
The New Student Talks Back 
C. Gu.Bert WRENN, Assistant Registrar for Student Personnel, Stanford University Crystal | 
College as a Guidance Experience ; 
Frep C. SmirH, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
Guidance Factors in College Out-of-Class Life 
MERRILL PruNTY, Director of Personnel, Stevens College 
The Importance of the Religious Factor in Student Counseling 
D. A. McC.inrock, Personnel Officer, Brothers College 
Discussion 
EvizABETH G. ANbDREWS, Director of Personnel, Florida State College for Women 
Georce W. StepHens, Dean of Students, Washington University 


2:30 P.M. General Placement 
Crystal Room Chairman—T. LutHer Purpom, Director, Bureau of Appointments and Occupational 
Information, University of Michigan 


What Would Industry Like from Educational Institutions? 
R. E. Wurrney, Director of Personnel, Ternstedt Manufacturing Company, Detroit 


How Educational Institutions Can Cooperate with Industry 
Epwarp A. Linuart, Assistant Auditor, University of Pittsburgh 


Discussion 


Business Meeting 


Annual Dinner 
Presiding—EstHEr LLoyp-JoNgEs, President of the Association 
Toastmaster-—ROBERT A. BROTEMARKLE, University of Pennsylvania 


The Relationship of Personnel Work to Education 
J. Huu Miter, President, Keuka College 


9:30 P.M. Joint Reception to Meet the Officers and Guests of All Associations 


— a Ps Fame music furnished by String Ensemble of Webster Groves (Missouri) High 





2:30 P.M. 
t| Cortez Room 


6:30 P.M. 
Parlor A 


8:00 P.M. 
Crystal Room 


9:30 A.M. 
Crystal Room 


ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 


Frmay, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIRST 


Joint Interest Session—The Physiological and Emotional Bases of Human Behavior 
For detailed program see page 435 


Joint Interest Discussion Groups 
For detailed program see page 436 


Teacher Placement 
Chairman—E. W. Goetcu, Director of Placement Bureau, Iowa State Teachers 
College 
Selection of Students for Teacher Training Institutions 
GeorGE W. Frasier, President, Colorado State Teachers College 
Counsel and Guidance to Teachers in Training 
M. J. Netson, Dean of the Faculty, Iowa State Teachers College 
Factors Involved in Efficient Teacher Placement 
Vicror M. Davis, Director of Bureau of Appointments, University of Tennessee 
Discussion 
J. Hitus Miter, President, Keuka College 
Lewis W. WiuiaMs, Secretary of Appointments Committee, University of Illinois 
J. Epwarp Topp, Director of Admissions, Carleton College 


Dinner of Newly Elected Officers 


Round Table Discussion 
Chairman—EsTHER LLoyp-JONEs, President of the Association 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND 


Teacher Placement 

Chairman—E. W. Goertcnu, Director, Placement Bureau, Iowa State Teachers College 
Teacher Selection from the Standpoint of a City Superintendent 
Lee L. CALDWELL, Hammond, Indiana 
What Constitutes an Effective and Efficient Follow-up of Teachers in Their First Year of 
Service 
Mary BonpuRANT, Personnel Officer, University of Georgia 
The Teacher and Social Security 
BENJAMIN W. Frazier, Senior Specialist in Teacher Training, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Discussion ; 
FRANK T. VaAsEY, Superintendent of City Schools, Springfield, Illinois 
AGNES SAMUELSON, President of the National Education Association; State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Iowa 


Joint Luncheon—American Council of Guidance and Personne! Associations 
For detailed program see page 436 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 
(Department of Deans of Women, National Education Association) 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Hotel Statler, February 18-22, 1936 
THEME: Cooperation with Youth 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1935-1936 


President, IRMA E. Voict 
Dean of Women 
Ohio University 

Athens, Ohio 


First Vice-President 
Harriett M. ALLYN 
Dean 
Mount Holyoke College 


Second Vice-President 
RuTH V. Pope 
Academic Dean 
Hood College 


Treasurer 
AGNES HELMREICH 
Girls’ Adviser 
East High School 


Chairmen of Sections 
University 
Auice C. Lioyp 
Dean of Women 
University of Michigan 


College 
EsTHER DAYMAN 
Dean of Students 
Mills College 


Teachers College 
Grace H. Witson 
Dean of Women 


Des Moines, Iowa Colorado State College of Education 


Secretary Junior College 
EvELYN W. JoNeEs HeTry SHEPARD WHEELER 


Dean of Women 
University of Arizona Pine Manor Junior College 


Headquarters Secretary High School 
Gwiapys W. Jones MeTA STEINHAUSEN 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Dean of Girls 
Washington, D. C. Washington High School 
Rochester, New York 


Chairman, Program Committee—IrMA E. VorcT, President of the Association 

Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee—ADELE STARBIRD, Dean of Women, Wash- 
ington University 

Chairman, Publicity Committee—Lucy J. FRANKLIN, Dean of Women, Boston University 


TuEsDAY, FEBRUARY EIGHTEENTH 


9:00 A.M. Registration 

Assembly 

Section 3 

9:30 A.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee 

Assembly 

Section 2 

12:30 P.M. Administrative Luncheon—National Officers, State Presidents, and Committees 
Assembly 

Section 1 








7:30 A.M. 
Rooms to be 
announ 


9:30 A.M. 
Ball Room 


12:15 P.M. 
Coronado Hotel 
Club Caprice 


2:30 P.M. 
Coronado Hotel 
Crystal Room 


4:00 P.M. 


Assembly 
Section 2 


Parlor A 


Daniel Boone 
Room 


Parlor B 


Adam Room 
Alcove 


Adam Room 
Room 104 
Room 102 


ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 


Informal Sectional Meetings 
1. University Section 


2. College Section 

3. Teachers College Section 
4. Junior College Section 
5. High School Section 


Individual Meetings of All Committees 


Opening Session (Members only) 

Presiding—IrnMA E. Voict, Dean of Women, Ohio University, and President of the 
Association 
President's Address: The National Association of Deans of Women—lIn Retrospect and 
Prospect 
Committee Reports as determined by the Executive Committee 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY NINETEENTH 


Breakfast Meetings of State Groups 
(To be arranged by Gwladys Jones) 


General Session 
Presiding—Harrietr M. ALLYN, Dean, Mt. Holyoke College 
Facing a Mutual Problem 
MARGARET TAYLOR, Graduate Student (1935), University of Arizona; Vice-President 
National Student Federation of America 
Rosert N. Busn, Graduate Student, Colorado State College of Education 
Auice C. Lioyp, Dean of Women, University of Michigan 
Frep TuRNER, Dean of Men, University of Illinois 


Joint Luncheon—American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
For detailed program see page 435 


Annual Open Meeting of American Council of Guidance and Personne! Associations 
For detailed program see page 435 


Seminars: Specific Problems of Specific Groups (Members only) 
1. New Deans in Colleges and Universities 


. New Deans or Advisers in High Schools 
. Student Deans 


. Denominational Colleges—Enrollment below 500 women 
. Denominational Colleges—Enrollment above 500 women 


. Women's Colleges 
7. State Universities 
. Municipal and Urban Universities 
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Room 106 
Parlor D 

Parlor C 
Assembly 
Section 1 

West Ball Room 


8:00 P.M. 
Ball Room 


7:30 A.M. 


9:30 A.M. 
Parlor A 


12:45 P.M. 
El Cortez Room 


2:30 P.M. 
Ball Room 


3:15 P.M. 
Assembly 
Section 2 

Room 102 
Room 106 
Room 104 


Daniel Boone 
Room 


Adam Room 
Alcove 


Assembly 
Section 1 


Parlor A 
Adam Room 


6:30 P.M. 
Ball Room 


9:30 P.M. 
Assembly Rooms 


OCCUPATIONS 


9. Non-denominational Coeducational Colleges 
10. Junior Colleges 

11. Graduate Schools 

12. Teacher Training Institutions 


13. High Schools 
Leaders to be selected 
General Session 
Presiding—AGNES HELMREICH, Girls’ Adviser, East High School, Des Moines 
Cooperation with Youth as Interpreted by an Administrator in Public Education and 4 
Dean of Teacher Training 
Henry J. GERLING, Superintendent of Public Instruction, St. Louis 
Francis M. Crow ey, Dean, School of Education, St. Louis University 


Meeting of the Executive Committee 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTIETH 


Informal Breakfast Groups 
Business Session (Members only) 


The Rural Girl and College—Her Problems of Guidance 

A joint luncheon session of the National Association of Deans of Women, Souther 
Woman's Educational Alliance, NVGA Rural Section, and National Federation of Busi. 
ness and Professional Women's Clubs 
Presiding—AGNes E. Harris, Dean of Women, University of Alabama 
Contents for a Brief Guidance Manual for the Rural Girl on “Going to College 
Auice M. BaLtpwin, Dean of Women, Duke University 
Discussion opened by 3-minute contributions from a dean, a county superintendent, and a 
rural school principal 


Findings of the Research Project for 1935-36 as a Preparation for the Seminars to 
Follow 
Presiding—Grace S. M. ZorBAuGH, Chairman, Deans’ Research Committee 


Seminars: Phases of a Dean of Women’s Work (Members only) 
1. Public Relations 


2. The Technic and Value of Interviews 
3. Administrative Duties 

4. Orientation Methods 

5. The Dean as an Instructor 


6. Housing 
7. Careers for Women 


8. State Association Programs 
9. To be announced 


Formal Annual Banquet 
Presiding—IrMA E. Voict, President of the Association 


Citations 


Address: Marte BENTIVOGLIO, Professor of Geography, University of Australia, Sydney, 


Australia 


Joint Reception to Meet the Officers and Guests of All Associations 
Incidental music by String Ensemble of Webster Groves (Missouri) High Schoo! 





+30 All 
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Room 

7:30 Al 
Parlor / 


9:30 A. 
Corona‘ 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIRST 


+39 A.M. Alpha Lambda Delta Breakfast 

Daniel Boone Presiding—Maria LEONARD, Dean of Women, University of Illinois 

Room 

7:30 A.M. Breakfast for Graduate School Deans 

Parlor A Presiding—BERNICE BROWN CRONKHITE, Dean of Graduate School, Radcliffe College 


9:30 A.M. Joint Interest Session—The Physiological and Emotional Bases of Human Behavior 
Coronado Hotel For detailed program see page 435 

Club Caprice 

i115 A.M. Joint Interest Discussion Groups 

Coronado Hi 
12:30 P.M. Sectional Luncheons—Sectional Chairmen presiding 


For detailed program see page 436 


Assembly 1. University Section 

Section 1 

East Ball Room . College Section 

Assembly . Teachers College Section 
Section 2 
Parlor A 
West Ball Room 5. High School Section 

2:30 P.M. Business Session (Members only) 
Ball Room 

4:30 P.M. Tea—Washington University 


4. Junior College Section 


8:00 P.M. General Session 
Ball Room Presiding—ADELE STARBIRD, Dean of Women, Washington University, St. Louis 
Some Recent Experiments in Education 


The CCC Program of Education 
Howarp W. Ox ey, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 


The Occupational Guidance Program at Stoneleigh College 
E.mer D. West, Stoneleigh College, Rye, New Hampshire 


The Oakland Experiment 
MARION Brown, Dean of Girls, University High School, Oakland, California 


The T.V.A. Educational Program—a film 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND 


9:30 A.M. Forum—Looking Ahead 
Ball Room Presiding—Inma E. VoicT, President of the Association 


12:30 P.M. Joint Luncheon—American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
Coronado Hotel For detailed program see page 436 

Club Caprice 

3:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee 

Assembly 


Section 1 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-THIRD 


9:30 A.M. All-day Meeting of the Executive Committee 
Parlor B 











KEEPING THE RECORD 


News of the National Vocational Guidance Association 








Edited by 
MARIE MCNAMARA 
Secretaries of the branches are requested 
to send reports to Migs McNamara, Com- 
mercial High School, Tower Parkway, New 
Haven, Connecticut, promptly after each 
meeting or other event. 


CONVENTION MEETING 
Inasmuch as the meeting of the 
branches was so successful at the Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City last year, a meeting 
has been planned for the St. Louis Con- 
vention. It is hoped that representatives 


from each of the thirty-seven branches 
will be present to answer the roll-call and 
to participate in the informal meeting on 
Wednesday evening, February 19. No 


addresses will be made. Branch accom- 
plishments will be reported and handicaps 
to progress will be discussed. The names 
of branch members who will attend the 
meeting as delegates should be sent to the 
editor of this department before 
February 1. 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Western Michigan 

The Western Michigan Vocational Gui- 
dance Association was organized as a 
branch of the NVGA at Grand Rapids on 
October 25 in connection with the re- 
gional meeting of the Michigan Educa- 
tion Association. Gordon W. Bevins of 
Central Junior High School, Muskegon, 
was elected president, and Boyd R. 
Swem, Creston High School, Grand 


Rapids, secretary. 


Two major meetings each year, in 
spring and fall, are planned; the fall ses- 
sion to combine with the annual teachers’ 
institute. It is probable that local group 
meetings at various points in the area wil! 
also be sponsored. 


Worcester, Mass. 

Vocational guidance work in Worcester 
advanced considerably when charter mem- 
bers met in the Ionic Avenue branch of 
the Boys’ Club on November 13, for- 
mally to organize the Guidance Associa- 
tion of Worcester as a constituent branch 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. 

W. Albert Lotz, Temporary Chairman 
and Director of the Division of Education 
at Northeastern University, opened the 
meeting. A detailed account of the con- 
stitution and by-laws, which were later 
unanimously adopted, was read by Robert 
C. Cole, Vocational Director of the Boys’ 
Clubs; and officers were elected by the 
members. 

Mr. Cole, who was instrumental in the 
formation of the Association, was elected 
president; Laura E. Carrington, Director 
of Placement Work at High School of 
Commerce, secretary; and John F. 
Gleason, treasurer. 

Elections to membership on the board 
of directors, whose duty it will be to de- 
termine the policies of the Association, 
and assume charge, control, and manage- 
ment of program work, include William 
A. Bryan of Worcester State Hospital 
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and Albert W. Farnsworth, professor at 
Worcester Academy, who will serve for 
a term of three years; Walter S. Young, 
Superintendent of Schools, and Vernon 
Jones of Clark University, for a term of 
two years; and Walter B. Dennen, Di- 
rector of the Worcester Boys’ Trade 
School, and Frances C. Moore, General 
Secretary of the YWCA, for a term of 
one year. 

Five objectives set by the chapter are as 
follows: to unite in one local organiza- 
tion those persons who are interested in 
any phase of vocational guidance in Wor- 
cester and vicinity; to correlate all voca- 
tional guidance activities in the commu- 
nity now functioning through either 
public or private agencies; to serve as a 
central clearing agency for all informa- 
tion pertinent to present or contemplated 
guidance programs in the community; to 
formulate standards and principles for 
guidance work; and to encourage experi- 
mentation in and the establishment of 
vocational guidance activities. 

Fred C. Smith, Executive Secretary of 
the National Association, attended the or- 
ganization meeting which he addressed 
on the subject of vocational guidance. 
The annual meeting was held on the first 
Wednesday of December at which Rich- 
ard D. Allen, Assistant Superintendent 
of the public schools of Providence, 
Rhode Island, and a recognized authority 
on vocational guidance, was the speaker. 


Central New York 


The Central New York Vocational 
Guidance Association has planned a pro- 
gram of unusual interest for the year with 
“orientation” as the leading topic. Speak- 
ers from cities in which there are well 
organized vocational guidance activities 
will describe programs there. Irving 
Loder, Vocational Counselor at the Jun- 
tor-Senior High School in Cortland, was 
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the December speaker and outlined the 
guidance plan used in the Cortland High 
School. 


Minneapolis 

The Minneapolis Vocational Guidance 
Association has planned six dinner meet- 
ings for the year, to occur on the second 
Thursday evening of each month. Two 
dinner meetings have been already held; 
the remaining ones will be held in Feb- 
ruaty, March, April, and May. 

At the November meeting, E. G. Wil- 
liamson, Director of the University of 
Minnesota Testing Bureau, discussed the 
latest results growing out of the Univer- 
sity’s testing of students for vocational 
choices. 

The December meeting consisted of a 
panel discussion on the topic “What Pro- 
vision for Counseling and Placement 
Should Minneapolis Make for Its Young 
People as They Finish or Leave the Public 
Schools?” Mimeographed problems to 
be considered were mailed to members 
in advance of the meeting. Members of 
the panel were: Barbara Wright, Super- 
visor of Counseling, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, who was chairman of the dis- 
cussion; George Selke of the National 
Youth Movement; Howard Hush of the 
Probation Office; Clarence Gibson of the 
Personnel Organization; Arthur Broberg 
of the Minnesota State Employment Ser- 
vice; Elizabeth Fish, Principal of Miller 
Vocational School; Robert Esterly of the 
Boys’ Vocational School and Placement 
Service; Paul Bremicker of the Central 
YMCA; Mrs. Lawrence D. Steefel, Di- 
rector of the Women’s Cooperative 
Bureau; and Edward Ferris, a young man 
who had been unemployed for three years 
but who is now working. 

The February meeting will place em- 
phasis upon the facilities of the Minneapo- 
lis Public Schools for providing guidance 
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to the special student, more particularly 
the problem student. The April meeting 
will be held on the campus of Macalester 
College. Instructors from St. Paul high 
schools and the surrounding colleges will 
be invited to attend. 


New York 


The program of the December meet- 
ing of the New York City Branch was di- 
vided into two parts: first, “Current 
Events Bearing on Guidance,” and second, 
“A Symposium on the Tools and Tech- 
niques of Guidance.” 

David C. Cook of the Vocational Ser- 
vice for Juniors presented the program of 
testing used in the Junior Consultation 
Service. 

Mathias B. Lynaugh of the Psychologi- 
cal Corporation stated that the Corpora- 
tion did not use a fixed battery of tests 
but selected tests in accordance with indi- 
vidual needs. He also raised the question 
as to whether personality can be measured 
by a test, remarking that compensations 
in the individual often color the test and 
that rigid self-discipline causes test results 
to show variation from the real facts. 

George K. Pratt, presenting the view- 
point of the psychiatrist, stated that the 
psychiatrist is taught to think of the per- 
son as a whole; that tests alone are not 
sufficient since they contribute nothing 
that a clinical diagnosis will not provide. 

Robert T. Rock of Fordham Univer- 
sity spoke primarily of interest finders. 
He felt that we are using today tests 
which are far from being valuable, pri- 
marily because they are carelessly pre- 

pared. 

Jack W. Dunlap, also of Fordham 
University, continued Dr. Rock’s discus- 
sion of interest tests, and stated that the 
publishers will put out good tests when 
guidance counselors demand them. 

Summarizing the meeting, there seemed 


to exist the opinion that tests have a place 
if used properly, that much research) 
needed in this field, and that to be of rey) 
value tests should be used discriminat. 
ingly. 

At the commencement of the meeting 
Robert Hoppock, Assistant to the Direc. 
tor, National Occupational Conferenc 
described the Occupational Index, a ney 
service provided by the National Occupa. 
tional Conference, consisting of a month|y 
annotated bibliography of vocational 
guidance and occupational material in th. 
current magazines and periodicals. 


New Jersey 


The New Jersey Guidance Association 
held its first meeting in conjunction with 
the State Teachers College at Trenton on 
November 2. B. H. Fraser, Dean of th 
Department of Student Life, was respon 
sible for the fine program and organized 
it to supplement the college classes in 
guidance. 

The all-morning session began with 
small conferences and an address by Clar- 
ence E. Partch, Dean of Rutgers Univer. 
sity. This was followed by an assembl) 
meeting presided over by Roscoe L. West, 
President of New Jersey State Teachers 
College. Floyd Shannon of the Western 
Electric Company, Kearney, spoke on 
“What Industry Expects of the Schools. 

An interesting luncheon meeting closed 
the conference. Forrest Irwin of the 
Teachers College at Trenton was the 
speaker, and the Dean of Men, M. A 
Travers, presided. 

Franklin J. Keller, Director, National 
Occupational Conference, was the guest 
speaker at the Atlantic City Meeting on 
November 9. This meeting was one of 
the department meetings held during the 
New Jersey State Teachers Convention. 

Dr. Keller spoke on “Occupational 
Adjustment in Foreign Countries.” He 
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defined occupational adjustment as “all 
phases of vocational guidance, vocational 
education, and social activities leading up 
to and maintaining a remunerative occu- 
pation which brings happiness to both 
the individual worker and the other in- 
dividuals among whom he must live.” 

Dr. Keller outlined some of the more 
outstanding programs of guidance that 
he observed in European countries. He 
explained the basic philosophies underly- 
ing the programs set up in the several 
countries, and pointed out that every other 
country, just as ours, has its peculiar prob- 
lems of occupational adjustment. 

Research and Service, the monthly 


news letter of the Guidance and Person- 
nel Association of New Jersey, contains 
interesting reports of guidance activities 
in that state. 

A stenographic record of the confer- 
ence between school and industry spon- 
sored by the Northern 


New _ Jersey 
Personnel Association and the Guidance 
and Personnel Association of New 
Jersey has been prepared for distribution. 


Nebraska 


The Nebraska Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation held a luncheon and afternoon 
meeting at the Grand Hotel, Lincoln, on 
December 14. Topics and speakers dis- 
cussing them were: Guidance in Making a 
Vocational Plan on the Secondary Level,” 
M. S. Kaufman, Superintendent of Schools, 
Hanover; ‘Career Conferences and Voca- 
tional Clubs for Youth, ages 16-25,” 
Nell M. Bloodgood, National Youth Ad- 
ministration; “Personnel Work,” A. A. 
Rosborough, Personnel Manager, Golds 
Department Store; “Books and Tests 
Adapted for High Schools,” Leona Failor, 
Assistant in Vocational Guidance, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. A general discus- 
sion was led by Theodore Johnson, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Murdock. 


Northeastern Ohio 

The Northeastern Ohio Vocational! 
Guidance Association held a panel dis- 
cussion on the topic ““Tests as a Means 
of Predicting Success,” as part of the pro- 
gram of The Northeastern Ohio Teachers 
Association meeting. Mildred Hickman 
Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, was chair 
man; Bertha M. Luckey, Supervisor of 
Psychologists, Cleveland, was leader; and 
members of the panel were: W. J. Mc- 
Carter, Superintendent, Training and 
Employment, Cleveland Railway Com- 
pany; May B. Thompson, Educational 
Counselor, Lakewood; George W. Beh- 
ner, Plant Training Supervisor, Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company; Bernice Quayle, 
Personnel Director, Halle Brothers Com 
pany; Roy W. LaDu, Superintendent of 
Shops, Collinwood High School; I. A. 
Payton, Standard Oil Company; Mark 
D. Gordon, Counselor, Cleveland; and 
George O. Pomeroy, General Superin- 
tendent, Halle Brothers Company. 

Some problems discussed by the panel 
were: “The Results of the So-Called In- 
telligence or Special Ability Tests,’’ “The 
Correlation Between the Results of the 
Intelligence Test and General Success on 
the Job,” ‘The Interview as a Means of 
Testing,” “Qualities Other Than Intel- 
ligence Which Lead to Success,’ and 
“Further Information Which the School 
Can Furnish.” 

Although the group was not able to 
present a final answer, the discussion 
proved very helpful and pointed to a 
real need. It was realized that the 
schools should know more about the re- 
sults of their product in life situations 
and that business should have a know- 
ledge of what the schools are doing in 
selecting and classifying their pupils. 
The discussion closed with both groups 
recognizing the need of closer coopera- 
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tion and a further interchange of 
information. 

Notes of the meeting were taken by 
students from the John Hay School. A 
mimeographed report was prepared for 
members, and a complete report filed in 


the Board of Education Library. 


Teachers College 


The Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Branch met on the evening of 
November 13. Harry D. Kitson gave a 
welcome to the new students, and a brief 
business session ensued, after which Paul 
Achilles, Director of the Psychological 
Corporation, described the work of the 
Corporation and the types of service it is 
prepared to render to workers in guidance 
and personnel. 


Virginia 
The Guidance News Letter of the Vir- 


ginia Guidance Association (Volume II. 
No. 2.) reports the annual meeting of the 
Association held in Richmond during 
Thanksgiving week as part of the pro- 
gtam of the meeting of the Virginia 


Education Association. The theme of the 
guidance meeting was ““Youth’s Challenge 
to Guidance.” Forbes Norris, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Richmond, 
spoke on the subject, “The Challenge of 
Public School Youth”; Walter S. New- 
man, State Director, National Youth Ad- 
ministration, discussed “The Challenge of 
Out-of-School Youth”; C. J. Hyslup, Di- 
rector of Student Personnel and Place- 
ment, V. P. I., explained ‘The Challenge 
of College Youth’; Sidney B. Hall, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, led 
a discussion on the topic “Guidance Ac- 
cepts the Challenge of Youth.” 
Increasing interest in guidance is shown 
by the attendance at the eanual meetings 
of the Guidance Section of the Virginia 
Education Association. Twenty-five cities 
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and communities, from nineteen counties 
of Virginia, were represented by the per- 
sons who registered at the fall session 
Each person who attends is imbued with 
some of the enthusiasm of guidance work. 
ers. Having himself caught the “spirit,” 
he becomes a potential “leavening agent’ 
for guidance in his community. Grady- 
ally the collective influence of these per. 
sons is being felt, and teachers and the 
general public are coming more and 
more to appreciate the possibilities of or. 
ganized guidance and to feel the need for 
this service as a functioning feature of 
education in Virginia. 

oe 

ONTARIO ASSOCIATION 


The Ontario Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation owes its origin to the members 
of the summer school class in vocational 
guidance at the Hamilton Training Col- 
lege in July-August 1934. The last day 
of that session was reserved by consent of 
both instructor and students for the dis- 
cussion of the desirability of some form 
of organization to promote vocational gui- 
dance in the Province of Ontario. 

After vigorous debate the class came to 
the conclusion that the situation called 
for further consideration than could be 
given at that time. Accordingly a commit: 
tee of five was chosen to investigate the 
different types of organization that were 
possible, to choose the one best suited to 
the needs in Ontario, and to proceed with 
the organization tasks. 

In the fall the committee began its 
work. Information was gathered by cor- 
respondence and interview from every 
available source. During this period 
members were indebted to the National 
Vocational Guidance Association in the 
United States, the Industrial Research 
Council of England, the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education, and many individuals 
for advice and counsel. Progress was 
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necessarily slow, but the committee was 
finally convinced that an independent or- 
ganization composed of persons from 
evety walk of life who could or should 
be interested in vocational guidance was 
the most suitable type. 

The next step was the convening of a 
somewhat more representative group of 
interested persons on December 19, 1934. 
This group favored the organization of a 
vocational guidance association and ap- 
pointed two sub-committees—one to draw 
up a tentative constitution and the other 
to determine the aims and scope of such 
an organization. 

On January 19, 1935, the enlarged 
committee reassembled to hear the reports 
of the sub-committees. It was then de- 
cided to proceed with the organization 
of the Ontario Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. A provisional board of direc- 
tors was elected and a constitution 
adopted. 


Following are the stated aims of the 
Association: 


1. To provide means of exchange of 
information and viewpoints among those 
concerned in assisting individuals to choose, 
prepare for, enter, or successfully adjust to 
occupations. 

2. To select, organize, and make avail- 
able to those engaged in guidance, existing 
information regarding the occupational 
world, methods of studying the individual, 
and principles of vocational adjustment. 

3. To aid in the accumulation of new 
information necessary for adequate guidance 
through cooperation in research carried out 
by members and by other bodies which may 
contribute to the work of guidance. 

4. Through group methods to inform 
young people and parents regarding job re- 
quirements, occupational conditions and de- 
mands, educational facilities of the commu- 
—— of vocational choice, and 
available sources of vocational counsel. 

5. To develop relations among various 
guidance and Placement agencies, so that 
a complete and continuous program of vo- 
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cational guidance may be available through 
the school and beyond. 


In order to explain further the aims 
and present plans for achieving them, the 
executive office has authorized the follow- 
ing statements: 


1. The Association does not plan to give 
guidance but rather to help members in ob- 
taining the information needed for it. 

2. The Association does not advocate 
any one method of guidance, e.g., tests as 
opposed to occupational information, or in- 
dividual counsel as opposed to group meth- 
ods. It wishes rather to obtain information 
about all thoughtful approaches. Members 
must decide for themselves which they will 
accept. 

3. While the Association’s interest in 
guidance indicates that it believes that some 
procedures may be of value, it is nevertheless 
open-minded on the question as to whether 
vocational guidance is possible. 

4. At the present time the Association 
does not plan to carry on research though 
it may consider what research is needed and 
make this need known to agencies capable 
of meeting it. The Association will also 
be glad to assist such agencies in carrying 
out research projects. 

5. The problems of vocational guidance 
are conceived to be the giving of assistance 
in the following activities: 

a. The choosing of an occupation; whether 
the criterion of successful choice is to be 
financial returns, individual satisfaction, or 
greatest benefit to society is left open. 

b. Preparing for the occupation. 

¢. Entering the occupation. 

d. Meeting problems that arise after the 
occupation has been entered. 

6. Various community groups—technical 
school teachers, elementary school teachers, 
high school teachers, social workers, business 
men, leaders in industry and personnel work- 
ers—are interested in these problems. Ac- 
tivities of the Association are not planned 
for any particular one of these groups but 
are intended to be of interest and value to all. 


The Ontario Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation at present comprises. eighty 
members. Geographically these members 
are spread over the entire province, a 
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fact which adds to the difficulty of the 
Association in rendering service to its 
members, for obviously it is out of the 
question to expect them all to attend 
a general meeting more often than once a 
year. To meet this difficulty the executive 
has announced plans to publish bulletins 
on vocational guidance topics for the in- 
formation of the members, and several of 
these are now in preparation. In addi- 
tion the formation of local study groups 
or vocational guidance clubs is advocated 
in localities where there is a sufficient 
number of members. No restrictions have 
been placed on the methods of procedure. 
Groups already in operation have elected 
a president, an executive, and a program 
committee. 

The groups meet once a month or oft- 
ener, and the members give papers and 
addresses on matters of general interest 
to the group. A record of these group 
programs is kept, and all outstanding con- 
tributions are forwarded to the central 
executive to be mimeographed and mailed 
to all members of the Association. At 
present no definite plan of linking the 
groups with the central body has been 
worked out. Eventually it is expected 
that the executive will be composed of 


representatives appointed by the study 
groups and that the groups will form the 
backbone of the movement. 


Those responsible for the adoption of 
the aims of the Association feel strongly 
that its fundamental job is “‘to select, or. 
ganize, and make available . . . existing 
information” and to “‘aid in the accumula. 
tion of new information. . . For this 
purpose the present officers feel that study 
groups are the activity in which the or 
ganization can most profitably engage in 
the immediate future. “Only thus can 
we lay a sound foundation for a program 
of guidance that will, we trust, ultimatel) 
render adequate service to our young peo- 
ple. Only thus can we turn up for them 
opportunities for successful living, and 
for ourselves, the reason for our exist 
ence as an organization.” ' 


Bulletins issued to members so far in- 
clude: A Brief Bibliography of Voca- 
tional Guidance, Topics for Group Meet 
ings and Bulletins, Prediction of Occupa 
tional Trends, and The Selection and 
Guidance of College Students. 


‘Ontario Vocational Guidance Association 
Origin, Aims, and Program of the Ontario Voca 
tional Guidance Association. Bulletin 4, Septem- 
ber, 1935. 
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No child wants to fail. 


Failure means only one thing: that someone 


has blundered; someone has failed to show the child off to advantage on 


his own level of ability to succeed. 
Science News Letter. 


—Dr. Frederick L. Patry, quoted in 
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EVENTS — BEFORE AND AFTER 


General News of the Occupational World 
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New Director of National Occupational Conference 


Edwin A. Lee, at present Superintend- 
ent of Schools in San Francisco, will be- 
come Director of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference on July 1, 1936. Dr. 
Lee will assume this position while on 
leave of absence from the University of 
California at Berkeley, where he holds 
the position of Professor of Education 
and Director of the Division of Voca- 
tional Education. 

Dr. Lee has had a noteworthy career 
in the field of education in both the West 
and the East. Born in Redding, Cali- 
fornia, in 1888, he progressed through 
the California schools to graduation from 
the State Normal School at Chico in 
1909. He came East for his bachelor’s, 
master's, and doctor's degrees, the last of 
which he received from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1926. At various times he has 
been Supervisor of Music and Industrial 
Arts in the public schools of San Rafael, 
California, Instructor in the Speyer School 
and the Ethical Culture School in New 
York, Assistant Professor of Vocational 
Education in Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pittsburgh, and Professor of 
Education at Indiana University. In 1921 
he became Lecturer on Education at the 
University of California at Berkeley, from 
which he has advanced to his present title. 
He has also taught in the summer ses- 


sions of California, Brigham Young 
Columbia, and Harvard Universities. 

When President Hoover called th« 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, in 1930, Dr. Lee 
was made Chairman of the Sub-commit 
tee on Vocational Education. He was 
President of the American Vocational! 
Association in 1926-27 and is editor of 
vocational texts for the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 

It is with the deepest professional de 
light and personal satisfaction to the pres 
ent Director that this announcement is 
made. Those of us who have, during 
these past many years, labored in this par 
ticular vineyard need no introduction to 
or commendation of Dr. Lee. The fore 
going review of his activities is for thos¢ 
who are too young to know. In both the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion and the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation he has been a wise counselor and 
effective doer. For many years he has 
enriched the vocational schools by sending 
forth well trained, well balanced teachers. 
As Superintendent of Schools in San 
Francisco he will have acquired adminis- 
trative experience of exceeding value to 
organizations in the vocational phases of 
education. Utter sincerity of purpose, a 
relentless honesty of intellect, and an en- 
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gaging charm of personality make him 
the friend whom it is a delight to call a 
worthiest successor. There is no person 
in the country more competent to take 
over the direction of the National Oc- 
cupational Conference. That is why Dr. 
Lee was asked to do so. It will be to the 
everlasting benefit of vocational guidance 
and education that he has accepted. 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


a 2 


TRENDS IN WOMEN’S WORK 

New vocational opportunities for wo- 
men were outlined to Hunter College 
students in an address by Mrs. Chase 
Going Woodhouse, Director of the Insti- 
tute of Women’s Professional Relations. 
The occasion was a meeting held in the 
college chapel on December 13 under the 
auspices of the Committee on Vocations 
and Placement. Mrs. Catherine Filene 
Shouse, President of the Institute, and 


Mrs. Woodhouse were guests of honor. 
Eugene A. Colligan, President of the Col- 
lege, introduced Mrs. Shouse, who paid 
tribute to the pioneer work of Meyer 


Bloomfield in vocational guidance. She 
also described the beginnings of the Insti- 
tute in 1929, when contact was made with 
colleges enrolling women as a step in 
the collection of occupational material, 
and said that women’s colleges like 
Hunter, most of whose graduates had to 
earn a living, had contributed significantly 
to the earliest as well as to the later prog- 
ress of the guidance movement. 

Mrs. Woodhouse began her address 
by saying that she would not burden her 
hearers with dry statistics, but called at- 
tention to the general trend indicated by 
the fact that although recently the num- 
ber of men in industry has not increased 
as rapidly as the male population, the 
percentage of women employed has in- 
creased faster than the female population. 
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This in spite of the fact that women 
outnumber men in total Population. 
Mrs. Woodhouse, whose topic was “New 
Trends in Women’s Work,” went on to 
say that “the college girl wants some. 
thing to do that is good for her and at the 
same time something in which she can do 
good to others.” “Your job is not divis. 
ible from the economic organization of 
the nation; therefore, acquaint yourself 
with, and relate yourself to it. Educated 
women are realizing that they must choose 
their jobs wisely and make use of them 
in helping to reorganize the social order. 
It is important to seize the connection be- 
tween political and economic interests, 
The status of employed women is very 
different from what it was a decade ago; 
today married women are returning to 
their jobs to bolster up the family stand- 
ard of living, and it is found that increas- 
ingly women in industry represent an 
older age group. But after all, the posi- 
tion of women at the present time is not 
essentially different from their eco- 
nomic function in the nineties. Yesterday 
woman made candles; today she earns 
money to pay the electric light bill.” 
Mrs. Woodhouse enumerated four 
trends which affect vocational opportuni- 
ties for educated women: a growing spirit 
of cooperation in business, the rising im- 
portance of the rdle of the consumer, the 
influence of beauty in merchandising and 
manufacturing, and, lastly, a widening of 
governmental influence. “Woman lost 
out in the ruthless competitive age in 
business,” he said. “Woman is natu- 
rally of a cooperative nature, and hence 
today her importance to business is much 
enhanced, in that business has found that 
cooperation pays and must supersede un- 
enlightened competition. Cooperation is 
reflected today among trade associations, 
between labor unions and corporations, 
and has been fostered by the recent fed- 
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eral curtailments of unfair competition. 
It has been stated by an authority in the 
geld, that banking, since women entered 
it, has changed from a business to a pro- 
fession.”” 

“But what are the specific jobs open lo- 
day?” asked Mrs. Woodhouse. “In the 
field of trade there is search for statisti- 
cians with the cooperative viewpoint. Yes- 
terday a manager of one of New York's 
largest department stores told me that he 
had been looking for several women ac- 
countants whom he needed immediately. 
Positions on trade journals often lead to 
enviable careers. The only woman-owned 
and woman-operated news agency in 
Washington is run by a woman who got 
her start on the trade magazine of a tile 
manufacturer. Women have profited by 
discovering the existence of the consumer. 
They have invaded hotels, restaurants, and 
dining cars. Recently the Hotel House- 
keepers Association was formed. The 
hotel housekeeper is not a drudge, as she 
might have been pictured years ago; she 
is a smartly groomed executive in charge 
of all the rooms and parlors of her hotel, 
chosen to give that indefinable feminine 
touch. She is a buyer, a supervisor of ar- 
tisans such as painters, electricians, laun- 
dresses. What is a better qualification for 
such a position than a good solid course 
in home economics? Women are super- 
vising diet kitchens in hotels which cater 
to diabetic guests and others with dietary 
restrictions. A certain railroad enjoys the 
services of a woman dietitian who found 
that she could serve better food in the 
dining cars of the road for less money. To 
date, there is but one woman in this 
promising field.” 

The speaker told of the catering to con- 
sumer interest that has inspired the South- 
ern utility companies spurred by TVA 
competition. These companies hire 
women to go to consumers’ homes sit- 
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uated in Georgia, Alabama, Wisconsin, 
and other states and lecture on better and 
more economical lighting and other elec- 
trical service. In Oklahoma, the utility 
companies have built community houses 
all over the state where women demon- 
strate to housewives the efficient use of 
all sorts of electrical equipment. In en- 
gineering, a field open to few women so 
far, a woman who has now reached the 
top considered herself fortunate to land 
a routine job in the drafting room of a 
large railroad, but she soon persuaded a 
vice-president of the road to let her study 
the problems of passenger comfort. She 
rode on trains constantly and is still do- 
ing so. From her drafting room have is- 
sued new ideas in train lighting, dining 
kitchens, all-section sleeping cars, and 
writing tables. Today her railroad has 
the foremost reputation for passenger 
comfort. Another woman has been ex- 
perimenting with air conditioning for 
small homes. Here is a pioneer field. 
“The trend of beauty in business,’’ Mrs. 
Woodhouse stated, “has come to stay. 
Business is sold to art, and has found that 
lovely things are more salable than others. 
Today woman has redesigned cosmetic ar- 
ticles, refrigerators, bathroom and bath- 
room fixtures, and ink bottles of increased 
utility and beauty. Later these designers 
will do bigger things: they will plan 
houses and cities. The New Haven Rail- 
road’s day coaches are now works of art 
because of a woman. Art opportunities 
are being enlarged, and through the co- 
operation of the Federated Council on Art 
Education with the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, information is 
being sent out to aspirants. One pamph- 
let is already available, a work of over 
forty pages on fashion illustration.” 
New occupations for women in gov- 
ernmental posts were predicted by Mrs. 
Woodhouse. The housing conferences 
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in Washington are training women today 
to be rent-collectors with a social service 
point of view, and with practical knowl- 
edge of repairs. Apparently only women 
are expected to do this work, and a few 
are already in the field. There is in- 
creased attention to the placing of women 
in public health work: in dentistry, medi- 
cine, and public nursing. Women prefer 
the salaried public health fields more than 
men do. There are at present only 20,- 
000 public health nurses in the country, 
and there is an immediate need for 
40,000 more. Better opportunities await 
the woman in governmental positions, 
federal, county, and municipal, than ever 
before. 

Mrs. Woodhouse maintained that tech- 
nological unemployment is a boon to 
women rather than a curse, because it re- 
leases them for personal and professional 
services which are sorely needed. Walter 
V. Bingham was quoted as having made 
a similar statement a year ago. “Surely,” 
the speaker said, “WPA projects in music, 
art, theatres, and recreation will be per- 
manent after the dole part is over. 
Women will be needed in these and in 
the field of adult education which is still 
in its infancy.” In closing, she said that 
the common factors of imagination and 
initiative run throughout the four new 
trends in women’s work, and urged 
women to exercise these qualities. 
“Women are pioneers and stand on fron- 
tiers.” H. C. W. 

ae 
CIVIL SERVICE 

National Civil Service Week was ob- 
served throughout the United States from 
January 12 to 18, inclusive. Intensive 
efforts were made by national, state, and 
local groups to call public attention to the 
meaning and purpose of civil service and 
the importance of developing good per- 
sonnel practices and adopting them in 


government. In this widespread discy, 
sion such means of influencing Opinion 
were utilized as radio, the press, ang 
meetings held under the auspices of ciyj: 
bodies. Among the participating Organ. 
izations were the United States Civil Ser. 
vice Commission, the National Civil Ser. 
vice Reform League, the National League 
of Women Voters, the National Feder. 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Americay 
Federation of Labor, and the Americay 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


In its annual report for the year ended 
June 30, 1935, released for publication 
late in December, the United States Ciyij 
Service Commission recommended legis. 
lation for the following purposes: 


1. To extend the provisions of the civi/ 
service law and rules to recently created 
agencies which were by law placed outside 
the competitive classified service, to the ex- 
tent that it is determined that such agencies 
are to become established branches of the 
government. 

2. To place in the competitive classified 
service oo at first, second, and third- 
class offices, and other administrative offices 
which are not policy-determining, such « 
collectors of customs and collectors of in- 
ternal revenue; and to restore to the com 
petitive classified service deputy collectors of 
internal revenue and deputy marshals. 

3. To centralize in the Commission's of- 
fice all retirement accounts for all branch:s 
of the service. 

4. To establish a uniform optional re 
tirement age of 60 years after 30 years ol 
service, the option to be exercised either by 
the Government or by the employe. 

5. To provide annuity for employes «- 
tired because of physical disability who re 
cover before bel the automatic retire. 
ment age and who fail of reinstatement 
through no fault of their own within the 90- 
day limit provided by law. 

6. To broaden retirement benefits so as (0 
permit an employe to elect a reduced annuity 
in order that payments may be continued on 
a reduced basis to a surviving dependent. 

7. To permit voluntary contributions ‘0 
the retirement fund in specified and limited 
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,mounts, in addition to the regular contribu- 
sons, to be used for the purpose of augment- 
ing retirement benefits. 

8. To extend the scope of the Classifica- 
jon Act to include the approximately 100,- 
900 positions in the field service the salaries 
of which are not fixed by specific legislative 
xhedule or wage-board method. 

9. To apply the Classification Act to the 
recently created agencies not now subject 


thereto. 

President Roosevelt has definitely 
promised the extension of the merit sys- 
tem in the federal service. This expres- 
sion of policy was contained in his reply 
to a letter from the Director of Civil Ser- 
vice Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, transmitting the text of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Assembly at its re- 
cent annual meeting in Milwaukee. The 
resolution called attention to the many 
exemptions from civil service that have 
been made by legislation or executive 
order during the past three years when 
new federal agencies have been estab- 
lished; pointed out that such exemptions 
can no longer be explained by the exis- 
tence of an emergency; and expressed the 
view that continuation of this practice 
constitutes a concession to spoils politics 
and a serious neglect of governmental ef- 
ficiency. 

In his reply, dated November 30, 
President Roosevelt listed those newly es- 
tablished federal agencies in which posi- 
tions have been placed under the pro- 
visions of the civil service law. He 
pointed out that numerous exemptions 
from civil service have been made by 
statutory direction and that further legis- 
lation will be necessary before such posi- 
tions can be placed within the purview of 
the civil service act. He concluded by 
stating that “you may be assured that the 
merit system in civil service will be 
further extended during my administra- 
tion.” 
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SUMMER SCHOOL REUNION 

Following the summer program of 
courses in guidance and related fields at 
the Pennsylvania State College, many 
counselors and others responsible for gui- 
dance have returned to discuss their prob- 
lems with members of the faculty. In the 
summer of 1935, students in two classes 
of B. V. Moore and Mary Jane Wyland 
were asked whether they would be in- 
terested in an informal conference or in- 
stitute some time during the fall. Such a 
follow-up conference or round table 
would provide opportunity for those 
actually working out problems in the field 
to present their problems to others and to 
receive suggestions and facts based on the 
experience of others. 

A committee was appointed by the stu- 
dents from among themselves, and the 
following program was arranged: 

I. Greetings and Announcements 

II. Group Discussions: 

A. Guidance through the homeroom 

B. Guidance by the subject teacher 

C. Other topics chosen by the group 

Luncheon 

Round Table: Use of Tests in Gui 
dance. Discussion led by R. G 
Bernreuter 

An exhibit of books and tests for use 
in guidance was open for inspection 
throughout the day. Students who had 
guidance forms or other materials that 
were used in their schools brought them 
to add to the exhibit. 

Forty-two counselors, teachers, 
supervisors interested in guidance came to 
State College from the various school dis- 
tricts within a radius of 125 miles and 
participated in the conference. The dis- 
cussion was lively and seemed significant 
to many in the group, for they eagerly 
made notes of some of the practices and 
policies or suggestions reported by others. 
Even valuable use was made of the noon 
hour, for the shop talk continued at the 
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table, and following the luncheon many 
examined the exhibits of books and tests, 
and made memoranda of materials new to 
them. To many this seemed to be a type 
of follow-up work which was worthwhile 
and appreciated by students and workers 
in the field of guidance. 


oe 


HEATING SERVICE SCHOOL 

The Essex County (N. J.) Vocational 
Schools will shortly open a new school 
unit in which it is planned to offer courses 
for adults in the field of heating service. 
For the present the courses will be lim- 
ited to elementary and advanced instruc- 
tion in the installation and service of oil- 
burning equipment and accessories. 
Courses in the installation and service of 
automatic stokers and in ventilation and 
air-conditioning will be added when there 
is a sufficient demand for this type of in- 
struction. Registration will be limited to 
those men over 18 years of age who are 
or have been engaged in some type of 
heating service or in some closely allied 
field. 

The school is equipped with a battery 
of twelve boilers, oil fired, and heating 
service accessories and equipment of every 
description. Supplementing the facili- 
ties set up for actual operation are suf- 
ficient materials for benchwork purposes. 
Included also are a general test room and 
a lecture room in which it is possible to 
conduct demonstrations. About 7,000 
square feet of floor space are devoted to 
the new unit. 

The courses offered will be based upon 
the needs of industry as suggested by an 
advisory committee made up of repre- 
sentatives from the heating field. The 
committee consists of the following: 
Chris Jensen of the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., W. K. Stauffer of the 
Mercoid Corporation, N. W. Gibson of 


the Timken Silent Automatic Co. Fre; 
Heisinger of Automatic Controls, Inc. 
Lionel Jacobs of Electrol, Inc., L. ¢ 
Smyth, President of the National (jj 
Burner Dealers Association, George | 
Carter of the General Oil Heating Cor. 
poration, E. D. Glendenning of Shelj 
Eastern Petroleum Products, Inc., ang 
Charles A. McCurdy of Lynn Heating 
Appliances of New Jersey. 
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TO HEAD SIMMONS SCHOOLS 

Harold Gustav Shields, Assistant Dean 
of the School of Business, University of 
Chicago, will assume next fall the di. 
rectorship of both the School of Secre- 
tarial Studies and the Prince School of 
Store Service Education, of Simmons Col- 
lege. The appointment will become ef- 
fective in September, with the retirement 
of Edward H. Eldridge, Director of the 
Simmons School of Secretarial Studies 
since the opening of the college in 1902, 
who will become Professor Emeritus. 

Dr. Shields’ appointment will also fil! 
the vacancy left by the death last June of 
Lucinda Wyman Prince, founder and for 
thirty years director of the Prince School 
of Store Service Education. Miss Helen 
Norton, until recently manager of the 
Personnel Group of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association and now acting 
director of the Prince School, will remain 
on the faculty as Professor of Store Ser- 
vice Education, and will assist the new 
director. 

Dr. Shields was born in 1900 at Elgin, 
Ill. He did his graduate study at the 
University of Chicago and Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he received the degree of 
Doctor of Education in 1934. In 1927 
Dr. Shields became Lecturer in Economics 
at the University of Chicago, where in 
1929 he was advanced to the position of 
Assistant Dean of the School of Business. 
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He is joint author of the textbook, Busz- 
ness Economic Problems. 

Bancroft Beatley, president of Sim- 
mons, says that under the dual directorship 
to be held by Dr. Shields neither of the 
two schools will be subordinated to the 
other, but that they will maintain their 
respective identities under a plan which 
will keep them distinct as schools of the 
college but will at the same time insure 
the fullest cooperation of each with the 


other. 
ae 


ALTRUSA’S ACTIVITIES 

One of the stated objectives of Altrusa 
is “to be of service to young women en- 
tering business and professional fields.” 
The national organization has issued a 
circular describing some of the various 
ways in which its affiliated clubs strive to 
translate this objective into action. These 
activities include: 

Cooperating with schools by providing 
Altrusans as speakers on their respective vo- 
cations before classes, clubs, and other 
groups, and in private conferences when de- 
sired. The activities of one club have be- 
come so indispensable that Altrusa talks have 
been made a part of the curriculum. 

Offering scholarships and loan funds to 
promising girls desiring to continue their 
education, as well as helping these same 
young women to become established in the 
business world following graduation. 

Making ible classes for girls along 
such diversified lines as maids’ training, 
charm, general college subjects, shorthand 
and typing; aiding unemployed girls to ob- 
tain work; and counseling with them to keep 
up their spirits. 

Inaugurating a Vocational Guidance 
(“Try-out”) Week, whereby young women 
me go into Altrusans’ offices and assist 
in and learn about the vocations in which 
they are interested. 

Working with young girls and women 
through specialized organizations such as Big 
Sister Councils, placement agencies, the 
YWCA and other service clubs like Rotary 
and Kiwanis. 
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Maintaining for the use of young women 
Shelves for vocational books in YWCA, 
high school, college, public and other li- 
braries; placing in these libraries copies of 
Altrusa’s magazine, the International Altrn- 
san, which contains much pertinent voca- 
tional material each month. 

Issuing vocational publications as the re- 
sult of special surveys made by Altrusa clubs 
and also based on members’ experiences, in- 
cluding bibliographies on, and surveys of oc- 
cupational fields. 

Encouraging constructive avocations by 
sponsoring annual Hobby Fairs where girls 
may exhibit the handiwork of their leisure 
time. 

As an entire organization Altrusa co- 
operates with such groups as the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions. It has recently worked with Ed- 
ward K. Strong, of Stanford University, 
in developing his vocational interest tests 
for women. 

oe 


NEWS BREVITIES 

The Fifteenth Annual Conference of 
the Personnel Research Federation was 
held in New York City January 8-10. 
Among the many topics considered were 
Medical and Mental Factors in Work, 
Collective Dealing and Bargaining, Old 
Age Security and Pension Plans, State 
Unemployment Insurance Laws, Person- 
nel Methods in Offices, and Government 
Personnel. 

A new quarterly, The Journal of Social 
Philosophy, has made its bow. Its edi- 
torial aim is “a philosophic synthesis of 
the social sciences."” The first issue con- 
tains articles by John R. Commons, I. L. 
Kandel, William McDougall, Carl 
Murchison, James H. Tufts, and Floyd 
N. House. The !ast four writers on this 
list contribute to a symposium on Pareto’s 
significance for social theory. The edi- 
torial board of the Journal consists of 
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Robert M. Maclver, Carl L. Becker, John 
Dickinson, Paul Klapper, Jacob Viner, 
and Moses J. Aronson. Dr. Aronson, In- 
structor in Philosophy at the College of 
the City of New York, is managing 


editor. 


This year the legislatures of eight states 
which have not ratified the child labor 


amendment to the federal constitution 
meet in regular session: Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New 
York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and 
Virginia. Special sessions may be held in 
other states. Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman, in his message to the New York 
legislature, urged ratification of the 
amendment, and President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in his address to the new Con- 
gress on January 3, reiterated his belief in 
federal action for child labor control. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
at a recent meeting, came out unquali- 
fiedly in support of the amendment. 
Workers in certain occupations show 
less enthusiasm for high school training 
in these lines of work than is shown by 
the public at large, according to a report 
of the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion published in November as Educa- 
tional Monograph No. 4; the author is 
Harry S. Ganders. Parents throughout 
the state were asked to indicate their 
opinions as to what the high schools of 
the state should provide in curricular of- 
ferings. Among workers in the skilled 
trades, 86 per cent favored industrial arts 
as against 89 per cent of all parents. 
Among those engaged in commercial oc- 
cupations, 83 per cent favored the teach- 
ing of commercial subjects in high school 
as against 89 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. In agriculture, the situation was re- 
versed. Eighty-two per cent of the 
farmers wanted agriculture taught in the 


high school, as against only 52 per cen; 


of all of the parents who participated in 
the study. 

Fredericka Belknap, Director of the 
Personnel Bureau at the New Jersey Co}- 


lege for Women, is quoted in the press 


as saying that “a large number of alum. 
nae who have been forced into fields not 
of their first choice have frankly ad 
mitted that they were entirely happy and 
satisfied in their work. It is generally 
agreed that anyone can be equally success. 
ful in at least two or three different types 
of vocations, although it is hard to per 
suade the inexperienced undergraduates 
of this fact. To our surprise, many of 
our alumnae are now finding this to be 
true.” Miss Belknap adds that 62 per 
cent of the graduates of the class of 1934 
are gainfully employed at the present 
time. 

Interest continues strong in the pro- 
gram of the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prentice Training and the activities of 
the affiliated state committees. It is per- 
haps not too late to record that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in convention 
at Atlantic City, unanimously adopted the 
Executive Council's Report on Appren- 
tice Training. ‘To restore standards in 
the apprenticeship field,” said this report, 
“the President issued an executive order 
defining an apprentice as a person of at 
least 16 years of age who has entered 
into a contract with his employer pro- 
viding at least two thousand hours oi 
continuous employment and an approved 
program of training.” The report called 
attention to the usefulness of state com- 
mittees, especially in states where labor 
legislation affords less protection thao 
elsewhere to the workers. It stated that 
the Federal Committee is responsible fo: 
a field of tremendous importance to 
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many of the national and international 
unions and recommended the closest co- 
operation with the Federal and State 
Committees. The Committee on Resolu- 
tions referred to “the sound program for 
apprentice training which is now 
established.” 


The American Film Institute reports 
that a complete catalogue of educational 
films in the United States has been pre- 
pared. By carefully checking the United 
States copyright records for a number of 
years, and lists of commercial, scientific, 
scholastic, governmental, amateur, and 
other groups, it was possible to locate 
more than 1,800 sources for films that 
have more or less educational value. An 


attempt will be made to keep this film 
information up-to-date, as new films are 
issued. The United States Office of Edu- 
cation and the American Council on 
Education cooperated in furthering the 
preparation of the catalogue, which is 


classified, and express the hope that wide 
use of it will be made. The Institute 
may be addressed at 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


The College of Engineering of Rut- 
gers University has adopted an “indus- 
trial adviser” plan for its electrical 
engineering department. We cannot give 
full details, but according to a newspaper 
clipping more than a score of leading 
electrical engineers, connected with New 
Jersey and New York City firms, have 
agreed to act as student advisers not only 
on the campus but also on visits of in- 
spection to industrial plants. Fred Pum- 
phrey, head of the department, is quo- 
ted in the New York Herald Tribune as 
having outlined the purposes of the new 
plan as follows: “To give the student a 
better understanding of the types of 
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work performed by electrical engineers; 
to stimulate the student's interest not only 
in his technical work, but also in his pro- 
fessional and _ social development; tc 
demonstrate to the student the importance 
of personality in business, and to impress 
upon him the necessity of adjusting his 
own personal appearance and attitude 
to fit an industrial environment; to give 
the student an opportunity to discuss 
with an engineer who is actively taking 
part in industry the many problems 
which face an undergraduate, particu 
larly in his senior year.” 

The American Association for Adult 
Education will commemorate the tenth 
anniversary of its founding at its annual 
meeting to be held in New York City, 
May 18 to 21, inclusive. Adult educators 
from England, France, Denmark, Sweden, 
Finland, Czechoslovakia, and Canada 
have been invited to address the sessions. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Astor 
The meetings are open to all persons in 
terested in adult education. 

John W. Higgins, in an address be- 
fore the American Vocational Association 
in December, said there is a shortage of 
a hundred thousand skilled workmen in 
this country today. . He is quoted in 
the papers as urging the 
schools to correct this condition. 

But can they, by their own unaided ef 
forts?. . . . Mr. Higgins is a steel manu- 
facturer of Worcester, Mass 

Speaking before a vocational guidance in- 
stitute held by the YMCA of Springfield, 
Illinois, R. Allan Stevens, an attorney of 
that city, declared that there is a shortage 
of lawyers. . . . He argued that the wide 
diversity of types of modern business 
calls for a wide diversity of specially 
trained and equipped lawyers. . . . Rela- 
tive to population, he said, there are fewer 


vocational 











lawyers today than there were in 1900. 
. . . Charles E. Clark, Dean of the Yale 
Law School, speaks in his annual report 
of overcrowding in the legal profession, 
in part due to the increasing trend toward 
specialization. . .. Apparently some fields 
within the law are overcrowded and 
others are not. . . . Motion Picture Ma- 
chine Operators Union, Local No. 306, 
recently reported 1,000 licensed union 
operators unemployed in New York 
City. 

PWA Administrator Harold L. Ickes 
has announced an educational building 
program to cost over $300,000,000. . 
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The volume of business done under the 
National Housing Act has passed the 
half billion dollar mark. . . . In addi. 
tion to this amount is $1,150,000.009 
dollars of modernization, repair, and te. 
placement work said to have been stim. 
ulated directly by the Housing Adminis. 
tration’s operations. . . . Stevens Institute 
of Technology reports that 95 per cent of 
its graduates from the classes of 1930-34 
are now employed. . . . Seventy-five per 
cent of the students who were gradu. 
ated from the various schools of Colum. 
bia University in 1935 have secured 
positions, according to the Secretary of 
Appointments. 
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JUNIOR PLACEMENT 
J. Frep Murpuy 


In the following contribution, the author, 
who is Chairman of the Guidance Committee 
of the Logansport (Indiana) High School, 
briefly describes a cooperative experiment in 
junior placement. 

HE growing interest among Civic, so- 
T cial, and business agencies in regard 
to junior placement obliges the high 
iy school to see that its guidance program, 

among other things, accumulates accurate 
data concerning the pupils, helps locate 
positions, and assists pupils in making ad- 





justments after securing employment. 
: With the aid of federal and state em- 
: ployment offices, provided by the Wag- 


ner-Peyser Act (June 6, 1933), and with 


the help of the National Youth Admini- 
stration, a school possessing very limited 
financial resources for administering a 
guidance program may assume the added 
responsibility without added expense. 
With help from these sources the follow- 
ing scheme was carried out in the high 
school of Logansport, Indiana, during the 
school year of 1934-35. 

1. During the 1934 Education Week 
the Kiwanis Club was addressed on the 
subject of guidance and its expansion in 
the high school with due emphasis on the 
Placement Bureau, establishing in this 
way a limited placement service. 

2. Occupational, educational, and per- 
sonal data regarding each senior were 
filed in the principal’s office and in the 
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ofice of the district manager of the 
Federal and State Employment Service 
at Kokomo, Indiana. This office ren- 
dered valuable service during the vacation 
periods. 

3. This placement program was ex- 
plained to the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs 
in May, 1934, by the district manager. 

4. Following this explanation, a writ- 
ten statement prepared by the principal 
and the chairman of the Guidance Com- 
mittee of the school, in cooperation with 
the district manager of the Employment 
Service, was sent to all business and pro- 
fessional men and women of the com- 
munity. The writing and mailing ex- 
penses were defrayed by the state employ- 
ment office. 

5. The district manager and the chair- 
man of the Guidance Committee called 
at the different places of business, after 
the letters had been sent, to discuss the 
matter of junior placement informally 
and to answer questions. 

6. Some follow-up work in helping 
students adjust themselves to positions in 
which they had been placed was attempt- 
ed. It is planned to enlarge this part of 
the service. 

These six steps briefly indicate the pos- 
sibilities of employment service that may 
be conducted by a school with state and 
federal assistance. 

In a recent survey of the 256 graduates, 
with 247 of whom contact was made, the 
following results were noted: 38 re- 
ceived employment, directly or indirectly, 
through the Placement Bureau; 27 ob- 
tained work without help from the ser- 
vice; 11 secured positions through family 
influence; nine received employment 
through the instrumentality of the service 
in obtaining assistance and influence 
from other sources; 46 enrolled in 
higher educational institutions; 21 under- 
took postgraduate work in the high 


school; 3 entered the CCC; and 82 are 
still unemployed. Discounting those in 
college, 18 per cent of the senior class 
has been placed, directly or indirectly, by 
this service. These data are for the period 
of May-November, 1935. In spite of all 
the limitations of the new endeavor, the 
brief period in which this service has 
been functioning has brought with it 
many advantages otherwise unobtainable 
for the high school graduate and his pros- 
pective employer. 


CINEMATOGRAPHY 
Facts About the Occupation 


An inquiry which came to the National 
Occupational Conference for information re- 
garding training facilities and vocational 
Opportunities in cinematography was passed 
on, with some am plification, to the American 
Society of Cinematographers, Inc. The reply 
received from Frederick L. Kley, Executive 
Business Manager, contained so many inter- 
esting and valuable facts that, by permission 
we are printing below the substance of bis 
letter. 


The National Occupational Conference 
will certainly be performing a service of 
practical value if it makes available to 
occupational advisers and their clients 
the truth about the profession of cine- 
matography. The number of would-be 
cinematographers may not be as great as 
the horde of would-be actors and ac- 
tresses, but the chances of success are even 
smaller. 

Although at various times the American 
Society of Cinematographers has investi- 
gated Schools of Cinematography, it has 
not yet found any worthy of recommen- 
dation. As to the correspondence schools, 
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while it is barely possible that the rudi- 
ments of amateur photography might 
conceivably be taught by correspondence, 
it is absolutely impossible to teach pro- 
fessional cinematography by mail. Under 
the joint guidance of experienced educa- 
tors and practical cinematographers, it 
might be possible to evolve a residence 
college course in cinematography; but to 
be of any value whatsoever, such a course 
would entail practical facilities and work 
which would make it prohibitively expen- 
sive. Suffice it to say, then, that with the 
possible exception of the Russian Gov- 
ernment’s College of Cinema Technique 
in Moscow (about which we have too 
little information to form a true opinion), 
no school in the world has ever taught 
professional cinematography successfully, 
or produced a single graduate who by 
virtue of such training has become a suc- 
cessful studio cinematographer. 

The general impression that high sal- 
aries are paid to cinematographers is 
largely erroneous. While it is a fact that 
the salaries paid in the studios range from 
about forty-five dollars per week in the 
lower classifications up to several hun- 
dred dollars a week, extreme irregular- 
ity of employment and other factors min- 
imize the seemingly large annual incomes 
that these weekly payments would indi- 
cate, except in the cases of a few “ace’’ 
cameramen and their crews. 


II 


Now, to answer the more specific ques- 
tions in their order. 

1. “What does a person do in this oc- 
cupation?” ‘This varies according to the 
classification or rank of the individual. 
The First Cinematographer, or Director of 
Photography, is the man responsible for 
the photographing of a production. He 
is in complete charge of photography, 
and all that that implies. He directs the 


lighting, plans the composition, superin 
tends the physical operation of the cap 
eras by his staff, and cooperates with the 
Director in the visual phases of making 
each scene. Although his work demands 
a world of intricate technical knowledge 
it is primarily of an artistic and executiy, 
nature. 

The Second Cameraman, or Operative 
Cinematographer, has direct charge of the 
physical operation of the camera. He js 
responsible for the manipulation of the 
camera in moving shots, and, in general 
as his title implies, he operates the 
camera. 

The Assistant Cinematographer is t¢ 
sponsible for carrying the equipment to 
the stage, checking the mechanism be- 
tween scenes to make sure that it 1s 
operating properly, loading and unload- 
ing the camera, keeping accurate reports 
of each scene, holding the scene-number- 
ing slate in front of the lens before 
each “take,” manipulating the focusing 
mechanism in scenes where the focus 
must change during the action to follow 
an actor, etc. In some instances, two 
Assistants are assigned to a crew (espe 
cially when working on location), and 
divide the work. 

The Still Man, or Still Photographer, 
assigned to each production unit, is act- 
ually a member of the camera crew, 
though usually responsible to the publi- 
city department. His duty is to make 
photographs of each important scene and 
of the various players for use in maga: 
zines and publicity. 

There are also other classifications, 
embracing the cinematographers who 
while not assigned to routine production 
work, yet play a vital part in the making 
of studio films. Chief among these are 
the various special-effects cinematogta- 
phers. These men are in charge of the 
various “trick’’ processes, such as pro 
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jection-background (or “‘transparency’’), 
miniatures, optical printing, and so on. 
Directors of Photography, Operatives, 
and Assistants work in these fields, usu- 
ally in departments separate from the 
regular camera departments. They may 
be likened, in a way, to highly special- 
ized consultants in the medical world. 
Equally specialized are the few “Akeley 
Specialists” who specialize in filming 
aerial scenes, and fast-moving “thrill’’ 
action. 

Outside of the studio world, you will 
find newsreel cinematographers, who may 
be termed the journalists of filmdom. 
Their work is reporting news with a ciné 
camera, and is highly specialized. Ex- 
actly as among newspapermen, you will! 
find a relatively small group who are 
accredited correspondents for the various 
newsreels, a larger group of men em- 
ployed periodically when extra coverage 
is needed, many free-lance camera re- 
porters, and a host of ambitious semi- 
professionals and amateurs who submit 
film “‘on spec.” 

Somewhat akin to these men are those 
who engage in commercial or industrial 
film-making. A few of them are em- 
ployed in the one or two large industrial 
film plants, which maintain studios on a 
small scale (in Detroit, Chicago or New 
York); the majority eke out a very pre- 
carious living working independently, and 
with no facilities. 

2. “What is known regarding the abil- 
ites essential to, success in cinematogra- 
phy?” Most important of all, perhaps, is 
an inherent “‘instinct’’ for cinematogra- 
phy. It has often been said that “Pho- 
tographers are born—not made’’; this is 
doubly true of cinematographers, and it 
must be stressed that this “‘instinct’’ for 
cinematography is greatly different from 
the “instinct” for ordinary photography. 
A good photographer is no more likely 


to become a good cinematographer than 
a man who writes good prose is likely to 
become a writer of equally good verse 
Aside from this inborn aptitude for the 
medium, one needs a facile grasp of the 
technical phases; an eye that sees, and a 
mind that thinks, in terms of photo 
gtaphic light; definite mechanical, artistic 
and executive abilities; and, above all, an 
“instinct” for artistic composition in mo 
tion. 


II} 


pre paration f 
obtained?” It 


3. “What 
and where may it be 
would be most valuable to have a thor 
ough theoretical and practical grounding 
in the principles of photography, photo- 
chemistry, photographic optics, physics 
as applied to cinematography, the me- 
chanical aspects of cinematographic ma 
chinery, cinematographic lighting, and the 
basic principles of graphic art-chiaros 
curo, composition, coloring, et But 
none of the present exponents of the 
profession enjoyed such training. Their 
training came from hard, practical experi 
ence. Many of today’s outstanding 
cinematographers literally grew up with 
the industry, entering it many years ago 
and teaching themselves as they developed 
the art and science of cinematography. 
A number of the others—younger men 
entered later, worked their way (by acci- 
dent or intent) into the film laboratory 
or into an Assistant Cameraman’s job, 
and fought their way up. Some few have 
come with the theoretical training of 
technical schools and colleges; the rest 
owe their scientific knowledge to expert- 
ence and painful self-instruction. All 
of them agree that until the world as it 
is changes to the world as it ought to be, 
the only real way to learn cinematogra- 
phy is by practical experience in the film 
studios. 
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4. “How does one enter the occupa- 
tion and advance in it?” At the present 
time, one simply does not enter the cam- 
era profession; it is overcrowded beyond 
the point of saturation. The American 
Society of Cinematographers includes in 
its membership all of the cinematographers 
working (regularly or otherwise) in the 
so-called ‘major studios” which produce 
approximately 85 per cent of the films 
made in this country, and virtually all 
of the cinematographers working in the 
smaller “independent studios” and pro- 
ducing units, as well as a few members 
resident in foreign production centers. 
The total membership is about 600; of 
this number, rather less than 200 are em- 
ployed with any degree of regularity. At 
times of peak production throughout the 
industry, there is still a considerable sur- 
plus of unemployed talent. In addition, 
outside of the organization are numerous 
“unemployables” who none the less count 
themselves members of the camera pro- 
fession. To sum the matter up, there are 
at least three men—trained men of ten, 
twenty, or more years of hard-bought 
experience—available for every normal 
job! The chance of the untrained new- 
comer, then, is rather less than mz. 

Advancement, naturally, is deadly slow. 
The usual course is to begin as an Assis- 
tant; after perhaps five years an Assistant 
(if he is both capable and lucky) is pro- 
moted to an operative position. From 
that point, his advancement to a Direc- 
torship of Photography is, except in 
cases of outstanding brilliance, a matter 
of an equal or longer period. Inevitably, 
many aspirants find their level in one of 

the lower brackets, and remain there 
until the end of the chapter, while others 
drop out completely. As the work grows 
more complicated, some of the less ca 

able or older ones drop behind in lower 
classifications. As I write this, a casual 


glance at the Society's roster reveals 4 
least thirty operatives who were formerly 
First Cinematographers—some of them 
very distinguished ones, at that. 

The sensational newspapers to the 
contrary, the camera profession is not 
unduly hazardous. The mortality rate js 
relatively low. Consequently, advance. 
ment from this cause is bound to be slow. 


IV 


5. “What is the probable future trend 
of employment?” Over a period of 
years, it is more likely that employment 
will decrease than otherwise. There has 
always been a considerable oversupply of 
personnel. During the years 1928-193], 
when talking pictures were being intro- 
duced, the oversupply was largely ab- 
sorbed, and a new contingent taken on, 
due to the practice of using many cameras 
at a time, in order that every angle— 
long-shots, medium-shots, close-ups, and 
all possible angle-shots—might be made 
at one time to avoid cutting the film or 
disc bearing the sound record. From four 
to a dozen or more cameras were often 
used at one time. Today, that practice is 
completely abolished. Except in rare in- 
stances, but a single camera—or at the 
most, two cameras—will be used on a 
scene. This tends to better quality in the 
production, but aggravates the unemploy- 
ment problem, for camera work, like any 
other phase of the film production busi- 
ness, is insidious, for once engaged 
in it, few ever quit voluntarily, though 
they may starve in staying on. 

Employment is highly seasonal at pres- 
ent, falling to a very low ebb between 
December and March, rising to extreme 
peaks during the spring and summer 
months, and tapering off in the fall. Dur- 
ing the boom months, a surprisingly large 
number of men may be employed for 
longer or shorter periods; during the slack 
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months, not all even of the regularly em- 
ployed personnel of the studio camera 
department will be working or draw a 
salary. 

It is logical to expect that eventually 
the production curve will be to a great 
extent smoothed out. This will mean 
that the “regulars” will work steadily, 
and be able to take care of almost all the 
industry's needs. Naturally, the surplus 
—the men whose chief employment at 
present is in the peak periods when the 
regular personnel is not sufficient to 
handle the number of films in production 
—will become to a great extent unneces- 
sary. Employment figures, instead of 
having a norm of less than 200, dropping 
to 100 or less in the slack months, and 
leaping to a peak of over 400 for a few 
high-pressure weeks, will probably equal- 
ize at a consistent, year-round average of 
about 200, or slightly over. Therefore, 
the future outlook from these figures is 
distinctly discouraging for the aspirant. 

6. “From which professional associa- 
tions or other organizations may current 
information regarding this occupation be 
obtained?” The American Society of 
Cinematographers is the only recognized 
organization of the cinematographic pro- 
fession. It stands ready at all times to 
supply any possible information on the 
subject. The A. S. C. was chartered in 
1918, and is the outgrowth of earlier pro- 
fessional groups dating back to 1911. 
For some years it remained a purely aca- 
demic organization restricted to the most 
distinguished Directors of Photography. 
Within recent years, the collapse of pre- 
vious professional organizations has led 
the Society to broaden its scope and mem- 
bership until today it incudes virtually 
every member of the cinematographic pro- 
fession in America, as well as many of the 
more distinguished foreign cinematog- 
taphers and scientists, and is recognized 
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as the leading professional organization of 
its kind in the world. 

So many inquiries are received from 
educators, vocational advisers, and aspir- 
ing cinematographers, that the Society is 
only too willing to cooperate with any 
organization or individual which, like the 
National Occupational Conference, seeks 
to disseminate the truth about occupations 
in general and cinematography in particu- 
lar. 


V 


All of the foregoing may undoubtedly 
give rise to the question, “How is the 
profession to infuse itself with new blood, 
which is so necessary in any line?” Well, 
as can be seen, the present immense over- 
supply of trained personnel makes it 
almost impossible to attempt any practical 
work on this problem immediately. How- 
ever, the Board of Governors of the So- 
ciety is not unmindful of the importance 
of the matter, and has for some time been 
considering several plans by which it is 
proposed to establish a properly limited 
system of apprenticeship through which 
the necessary ‘‘new blood”’ may be infused 
without disturbing the economic equili- 
brium, and by which the newcomers may 
receive the requisite practical training in 
the profession. Obviously, however, prac- 
tical considerations place the adoption of 
such a plan considerably in the future. 


They Write For Us 


RALPH BORSODI (‘Vocational Education 
for Living’) is a consulting economist who 
practices what he preaches. His book, Flight 
from the City—the Story of a New Way to 
Family Security, was written in response to 
many requests for a detailed description of 
the way of life and of the experiments with 
domestic production to which he had alluded 
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in his previous book on This Ugly Civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Borsodi has written other books, 
including National Advertising vs. Prosper- 
ity, The New Accounting, and The Distribu- 
tion Age. At Suffern, N. Y., Ralph Borsodi 
and Associates conduct their School of 
Living. 


WILBUR I. GOOCH (‘Rockland County's 
Self-Survey”) had been a high school prin- 
cipal and a superintendent of schools in the 
Middle West before he became Assistant in 
Educational Economics at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Later he participated 
in the National Survey of School Finance 
conducted by the United States Office of 
Education, and in the state school finance 
surveys of New Jersey and Maine. During 
the past two years he has been on the staff 
of the National Occupational Conference as 
field representative. Dr. Gooch is author of 
a volume on school finance, Junior High 
School Costs. 


LEONARD M. MILLER (joint author of 
Rockland County's Self-Survey”) is Director 
of Vocational Guidance in Rockland County. 
He had a varied occupational experience in 
trade and industry before he became Student 
YMCA Secretary for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. For six years he was Vocational Di- 
rector of the J. C. Penney Foundation. He 
taught vocational guidance in the Extension 
Department of Columbia University for two 
years, and is now giving a similar extension 
course at New York University. He has also 
taught at summer sessions of the Albany 
State Teachers College. Mr. Miller is active 
in NVGA affairs, as well as in the civic life 
of Nyack, his home town, and serves on ad- 
visory committees of the American School of 
the Air, the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, and other organizations interested in 
guidance. 


Man the Unknown, the recently published 
book by ALEXIS CARREL (“The Roots of In- 
dividuality”) has caused a great deal of 
discussion; in fact a good many different 
discussions in different circles on different 
questions. It is certainly what might be de- 
scribed as a “stimulating” and “provocative” 


book. As our readers know, Dr. Carrel js , 
distinguished surgeon, who came to Americ, 
from his native France and joined the stag 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical R; 
search, with which he is still connected, an. 
in 1912 won the Nobel Prize for success jp 
suturing blood vessels and transplanting 
organs. He has received many other hig! 
honors for achievement in the scientif 
world. 


ROBERT N. MCMURRY (‘Mental Hygiene 
in Industry”) took his Ph.D. at the Un 
versity of Vienna and completed the course 
offered by the Lehr Institut fir Psychoanaly;. 
besides doing some work in psychiatri 
clinics. During this period he served as per 
sonnel consultant for a leading department 
store in Vienna. After traveling in the 
Orient Dr. McMurry returned to America, 
where he had served as consulting or re. 
search psychologist with the Federal Electrix: 
Company, the Yellow Cab Company, the 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, and Marshal! 
Field and Company, all of Chicago. Dr 
McMurry is in charge of the Chicago office 
of the Psychological Corporation, and is 
associated with E. W. Burgess of the Uni 
versity of Chicago in a study of the causes of 
juvenile delinquency. 


E. G. WILLIAMSON ("‘Faculty Counseling at 
Minnesota”) is Director of the Testing 
Bureau, University of Minnesota. He has 
taught psychology at Minnesota, and has 
served as a faculty counselor in the Arts 
College, and as acting chairman of the Fac 
ulty Counselors Committee. Besides his pres- 
ent responsibility for the vocational guidance 
of college students, he supervises the Uni- 
versity entrance testing and the statewide 
testing program for high school seniors. Dr 
Williamson is now engaged on an evalu: 
ation study and follow-up of counseling 
cases on the college level, and is also making 
an analysis of case histories to determine 
types of student guidance problems, the in 
a a of these problems, and the 
methods used by the counselors in dealing 
with them. He has to his credit a long list 
of articles which he has contributed to pro 
fessional journals. 
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THE NEW 
IMMORALITIES 


Clearing the Way for a New Ethics 


“What are the New Immoralities? If the 
Fundamentalists and worshippers of old saws 
ever catch Porter Sargent out alone on a dark 
night, heaven help him. With humor, a devil- 
may-care spirit, and much penetrating wisdom 
he certainly challenges the Old Deal in Ethics. 
He says: Drug Yourself, Yield to Every Temp- 
tation, Steal What You Should, It Is More 
Blessed to Receive Than to Give, Nothing Fails 
Like Success, Don’t Be an All Round Man, 
Don’t Finish, Don’t Be a Sport, Don't Be Fear- 
less, Don’t Work for Money (that’s true heresy), 
Get Rid of Your Principles, Beware of Duty. 
That’s only part of it. Send for his book. 
Tf a book like this shocks you, you need shock- 
ing. It will do you gocd. You'll feel cleaner 
afterwards.” Tuomas Dreier, Editor of The 
}agabond. 

“Your remarkable book challenges my thought 
and warms my heart. Your way of writing 
illustrates perfectly that unusual phrase, ‘stab- 
bing people awake’. Gzrorce W. CoLeman, 
President Ford Hall Forum. 
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What Makes a Teacher 
* Dissatisfied Pr 


EACHERS should not be so bitterly dissatisfied 
with their jobs that they take their resentment 


out on their students. 


It is the task of the teacher training institution to 
select and prepare future teachers so that an optimum 
degree of job satisfaction will characterize the pro- 


fession. 


Comparisons of satisfied and dissatisfied teachers 
have revealed differences surprising enough to stimu- 
late the thinking of any person engaged in teacher 
training. These differences are reported for the first 
time in Job Satisfaction, by Robert Hoppock. 


No teachers college library is complete without this 
book. 
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49 East 33rd Street 
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NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 


The National Occupational Conference is interested in all aspects of occupa- 
tional adjustment, and in cooperative efforts to study this problem. It seeks to en- 
courage research in fields where adequate information is not available at present. It 
publishes the results of such research, 2nd other information about occupational prob- 
lems, in books, pamphlets, and in Occupations, the V ocational Guidance Magazine, 
and maintains at headquarters an index of published information on all occupations. 

The Conference also provides, for educational institutions, libraries, and other 
interested organizations, a consulting service regarding the theory and practice of 
vocational guidance, and the results of research in occupational adjustment. No 
charge is made for any assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request, a staff 
officer of the Conference will visit local institutions for consultation regarding the 
organization of work designed to contribute to the better occupational adjustment 
of more than one person. The Conference will contribute the services of staff 
officers for such trips, but will expect local institutions to defray the necessary ex- 
penses. The work of the Conference does not include counseling with individuals 
regarding their personal occupational problems. 

The National Occupational Conference is administered through the American 
Association for Adult Education. 

NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 

551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine 


” 


Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, is the official organ of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and the medium for disseminating guidance and occu- 
pational information resulting from the work of the National Occupational Conference. 
It is published nine times a year, from October through June. 

The subject matter is designed to appeal to persons interested in all phases of 
guidance, in the school, industry, business, social agencies, and service clubs. Through 
articles by authoritative writers, through reviews of new literature, and through 
reports on research and on events and developments, all the latest information on the 
occupational adjustment of youth and of the adult is interestingly presented. 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, ARTHUR J. JONES 
Professor of Secondary Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


Executive Secretary and Editor of the Magazine, Frep C. Smiru 
25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


First Vice-President 
LEONA C. BUCHWALD 
Supervisor, Baltimore Public Schools 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Second Vice-President 
R. B. CUNLIFFE 
Associate Professor of Education 
Rutgers University 
Treasurer 
WILLIAM F. PATTERSON 
Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training, Washington, D. C. 
Trustees 
FRANCES CUMMINGS 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs 
New York City 


SUSAN J. GINN 
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Boston Public Schools 
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University of Michigan 
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Rutgers University 
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Secretary. Lucy BENSON 

New York State Employment Service 
11 N. Pearl St., Albany 
Central Kansas 
President. HARLEY E. STAM 
Secretary-Treasurer. S. EzRA MCCULLOH 
Windom 
Central New York 
President. HARRY HEPNER 
Secretary. VIRGINIA KELLEY 
Office of Dean of Women, 
Syracuse University 
Chicago 
President. Frepo C. W. PARKER 
Secretary. HELEN CAMPBELL 
Englewood High School 
Cincinnati 
President. SIMON Ross 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 
216 East Ninth Street 
Colorado 
President. RosA M. SCHODER 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mary L. Kotz 
School of Commerce, University of Denver 
Connecticut 
President. Epson M. BAILEY 
Secretary-Treasurer. SIGMUND ADLER 
Hartford Public High School 
Dallas 
President. F. L. CHAMBERS 
Secretary-Treasurer. LUCILLE ADKISSON 
4236 Potomac Street 
Detroit 
President. Harry J. BAKER 
Secretary. Neva B. Hoyt 
East Commerce High School 


Iowa 
President. C. E. MILLER 
Secretary-Treasurer. M. BELLE SMITH 


Horace Mann Junior High School, Burlingtor 


Kansas City, Kansas 
President. 1. B. MORGAN 
Secretary. W.F. SHAW 
Central Junior High School 


Maryland 
President. NORMAN A. LUFBURROW 
Secretary. Mrs. Ersa H. WILLHIpe 
Gwynns Falls Park Jr. High School, Baltimore 


Milwaukee 
President. C. H. BUNCH 
Secretary. RuTH HuRLBUT 
Girls’ Junior Technical High Schoo! 
Minneapolis 
President. LEONARD A. FLEENOR 
Secretary-Treasurer. ANNIE MCCRADIF 
Roosevelt High School 


Nebraska 
President. CHARLES FoRDYCE 
Secretary. C. C. MINTEER 
Nebraska University, Lincoln 
New England 
President. Wi.amM H. SHUMWAY 
Secretary. JosEPH HACKETT 
Mechanic Arts High School, Boston 
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President. Mrs. Ceo FINDLEY 
Secretary. Wyte PATE 
130 W. Main St., Millville 
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Secretary. MatitpA C. BUSCHMAN 
Glenville High School, Cleveland 


Northern California 
Vircit DICKSON 
tary. GRACE Davis 
Modesto High School, Modesto 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 
President. MARGARET MACDONALD 
Secretary. Mrs. RUTH VAN TINE 

Olney High School, Philadelphia 


Rhode Island 
CAROLINE E. HAVERLY 
Secretary. EDMUND QUINN 

Roger Williams Junior 

Providence 


Pre ident. 


High School, 
Rochester, New York 
President. MARINETTE THURSTON 
Secretary. JOYCE E. SHARER 
Charlotte High School 


St. Louis 

President. A.ICce E. May 

Secretary. FERON TROXEI 
Jefferson Coliege 


Seattle, Washington 
President. JOHN L. KING 
Secretary. FRANCES FULLER 
John Marshall Junior High School 


Southern California 
W. E. Smrru 
HARRIET RIETVELD 
Y. W. C. A., Los Angeles 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
President. Forrest H. KIRKPATRICK 
Secretary. Mrs. HELEN KITZINGER 
400 W. 119th Street, New York City 
Virginia 
President. W.C. IKENBERRY 
Secretary-Treasurer. ErHer W. WALKER 
358 Wood Ave., S. W., Roanoke 
Washington, D. C 
President. CHESTER W. HoLMeEs 
Secretary. Mary S. Burruss 
Gordon Junior High Schoo! 
Western Massachusetts 
President. T. Marcus KILEY 
Secretary. Mrs. Dorotuy K. Bemis 
Central High School Springheld 
Western Michigan 
President. GorDON W. Bevins 
Secretar) Boyp R. SwWEM 
Creston High School, Grand Rapids 
Western Pennsylvania 
President. W. P. ALLEN 
Secretary-Treasurer. EpirH M. GuNN 
Perry High School, Pittsburgh 
Wisconsin 
President. WitttaM F. PATTersoNn 
Secretary. Marcarrr McCMaHuon 
Franklin Junior High School, Green Bay 
Worcester, Mass 
President. Ropert C. Cou 
Secretar) LAURA E. CARRINGTON 
High School of Commerc 
Wyoming 
J. R. MacNeaL 
S. H. DaDISMAN 
Laramie 


President. 
Secretary. 


President. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
University of Wyoming 


CHAIRMEN 


Committees 


Branch Associations: Marte A. MCNAMARA, 
Commercial High School, New Haven, Conn 


Commercial Exhibits: Roy N. ANDERSON. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City 

Community Aspects of Guidance: FRANCES CuM- 
MINGS, 1819 Broadway, New York City 


Cooperation with NOC: ARTHUR J. JONES, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Guidance of Special Groups: Mi_prep E. LincoLn, 
59 Prince Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Joint Committee on Guidance, NVGA and NASSP: 
4 C. Reavis, University of Chicago, Chicago, 


Legislative : HELEN E. SAMUEL, Gordon Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C. 


Nominating: ARCHIBALD TAYLOR, 15 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


ROSECRANCE 


Organization and Policy: FRANK (¢ 
Univer 


School of Education, Northwestern 
sity, Evanston, Ill 


Program: LEONA C. BUCHWALD, Board of Educa 
tion, Baltimore, Md 


Publicity: Harotp P. THomas, Lehigh Univer- 


sity, Bethlehem, Pa 
Radio in Education: Harry D. Kitson, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City 
Sections 


College Teachers of Guidance: WALTER B. JONBS, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Occupational Research: CLBO MuRTLAND, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 


Rural Guidance: O. LATHAM HATCHER, Southern 
Woman's Educational Alliance, Richmond, Va 


Scholarship: Eprrh M. Everett, Director of 
White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia, Pa 


State Guidance: HAROLD L. HOLBROOK, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa 














































































T—PAUL 8. ACHILLES 


Managing Director, Psychological Corp., New York City 


RICHARD D. ALLEN 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence 


GEORGE R. ARTHUR 


Associate for Negro Welfare, Rosenwald Fund 


JEROME H. BENTLEY 


Activities Secretary, New York City Y.M.C.A. 


HAROLD B. BERGEN 


Director of Industrial Relations, Procter and Gamble Co 


T—WALTER V. BINGHAM 


Director, Personnel Research Federation, New York City 


KATHARINE BLUNT 
President, Connecticut College 
WILLIAM J. BOGAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 
JOHN M. BREWER 


Director, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 


Graduate School of Education 
J. DOUGLAS BROWN 


Director, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Univ. 


HENRY BRUERE 


President, Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 


E—ANNA L. BURDICK 


Federal Agent for Industrial Education, U. S. Office of 


Education 
HAROLD G. CAMPBELL 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City 
E—MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT 


Director, American Association for Adult Education 


T—W. W. CHARTERS 
E—HAROLD F. CLARK 
L. D. COFFMAN 


President, University of Minnesota 
C. 8. COLER 


FRANCES CUMMIN 


Clubs 
FRANK CUSHMAN 
E—HARVEY N. DAVIS 
President, Stevens Institute of Technology 
L. H. DENNIS 
HENRY 8S. DENNISON 
E—J. WALTER DIETZ 


estern Electric Company 


COURTENAY DINWIDDIE 
CHANNING R. DOOLEY 





EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 
pul President, Purdue University 
HERMAN FELDMAN 


Professor of Industrial Relations, Dartmouth College 


" JOHN A. FITCH 
‘ New York School of Social Work 
A. B. GATES 


Director of Training, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 


LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 
: Consulting Engineer, Montclair, New Jersey 
hy SIDONIE M. GRUENBERG 
a Director, Child Study Association of America 
ee ’ SIDNEY B. HALL 
¢ Superintendent of Public Instruction, Virginia 
i O. LATHAM HATCHER 


President, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 


CHARLES P. HOWARD 
President, International Typographical Union 
WALTER A. JESSUP 


President, ie Foundation for the Advancement of 


Teaching 


& a pe eee er ee 
Ropert Hoppock...... Assistant to the Director 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Univ 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ 


Manager, Educational Department, Westinghouse Electric 
and wages Company, East Pittsburgh 


National Federation “a Business and Professionai Women's 


Chief, Indus. Education Service, U. S$. Office of Education 


Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Mass. 


— 7 + of Industrial Relations, Kearny Works, 


General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 


Personnel Director, Standard Oil Company of New York 


STAFF 


a J. —, - 
esident, Nati ocational Guidance Associ 
VIRGIL JORDAN —_ 
President, National Industrial Conference Board 
GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 
Dean, School of Education, Stanford University 
E—FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Director, National Occupational Conference 
FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 
President, An Corporation of New York 
HARRY D. N 
Professor of 73 ducation, Teachers College 
E. B. LAWTON 
Asst. Gen. Mgr., R. H. Macy & Co., New York City 
EDWIN A. LEE 
Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 
WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 
Chairman, National Mediation Board 
ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 
President, American College Personne! Association 
SPENCER MILLER, Ja. 
Secretary, Workers Education Bureau of America 
DEWITT 8. MORGAN 
Principal, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis 
F. G. NICHOLS 
Associate Professor of Education, Harvard Graduate 
School of Education 
T—JOHNSON O'CONNOR 
Director of eg Staff in Psychology, Stevens Institute 
of Technolog 
E—WESLEY A. O° LEARY 
Assistant Commissioner of Education in Charge of Vog 
tional Education, New Jersey 
T—L. J. O'ROURKE 
Director of Personnel Research, Civil Service Commission 
Ch T—DONALD G. PATERSON 
Professor of Psychology, University of Minnesota 
FRANCES PERKINS 
Secretary of Labor 
C. R. REED 
Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis 
Ch E—R. I. REES 
Asst. Vice-Pres., American Telephone and Telegraph Co 
D. B. ROBERTSON 
Pres., Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
E—JAMES E. RUSSELL 
Dean Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia University 
GEORGE J. RYAN 
President, Board of Education, New York City 
WALTER DILL SCOTT 
President, Northwestern University 
C. B. SMITH 
Assistant Director, Extension Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture 
ROBERT H. SPAHR 
Director, Instruction and Curriculum Development, 
General Motors Institute of Technology 
J. W. STUDEBAKER 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education 
WILLIS A. SUTTON 
Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta 
T—MARION R. TRABUE 
Professor of Education, University of North Carolina 
T—MORRIS 8S. VITELES 
Associate Professor of Psychology, University of 
Pennsylvania 
T—J. E. WALTERS 
Director of Personnel, Schools of Engineering, Purdue 
University 
JOSEPH H. WILLITS 
Dean, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania 
E—L. A. WILSON 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational and Extension 
Education, State of New York 
T—BEN D. WOOD 
Director, Bureau of Collegiate Educational Research, 
Columbia University 
CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 
ofessor of Economics, Connecticut College 


» Columbia University 


Frep C. SMITH......... Editor of “Occupations” 
RAYMOND G. FULLER... . Assistant to the Director 





Ch E—Chairman Executive Committee 
—Member Executive Committee 







Ch T—Chairman Technical Committee 
T—Member Technical Committee 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR LIVING 
Training in the Skills of Home Production for Home Use 


RALPH BORSODI 


ROCKLAND COUNTY'S SELF-SURVEY 
. Fact Finding as the Basis of Its Guidance Program 


WILBUR I. GOOCH and LEONARD M. MILLER 


FACULTY COUNSELING AT MINNESOTA 
A Report of Its Evaluation by Case-Work MétHods 
E. G. WILLIAMSON 


THE ROOTS OF INDIVIDUALITY 


Excerpts from ‘‘Man the meant |) 
ALEXIS CARREL 


THE YOUTH PROBLEM OF 1936 
Program of the St. Louis Convention of Guidance anu 
Personnel Associations 





